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Popocratic Bulldozing. 


WE have before referred to the fact that the Popocratic 
candidate for President, and the orators and newspapers 
who support him, are continually asserting a purpose on 
the part of the Republicans to interfere with the personal 
freedom of citizens in the exercise of the elective franchise. 
They allege that employers and capitalists are exerting un- 
due pressure upon those subject to their influence to induce 
them to oppose the free-silver policy. They affirm that this 
tyranny of capital is in some cases so offensive that the 
intended subjects of it would be justified in forcible resist- 
ance. 

We have said, and we now repeat, that these allegations 
are altogether without support in the facts of the case. 
There has not been anywhere, there is not likely to be any- 
where, any organized or persistent effort on the part of 
capitalists or employers to interfere with the right of any 
class of citizens to vote according to conscience. While 
this is true, it is noteworthy that every exhibition of inde- 
pendence of opinion on the part of any prominent member of 
the Democratic party has provoked violent and malevolent 
denunciation from the Popocratic candidate and press. Mr. 
Bryan himself, in all his recent addresses, has anathematized 
in the most bitter terms the Democrats who have refused to 
follow his standard into the free-silver camp. 
three occasions he has descended in his characterization of 
these persons to the lowest level of diatribe. At the same 
time the more prominent journalists who have adopted the 
free-silver view participate in this wholesale denunciation. 
Just now President Cleveland is the special object of their 
attacks. His recent Ictter in which he practically declared 
in favor of the candidates and policy of the sound-money 
Democracy has provoked unexampled displays of viru- 
lence. One newspaper, the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, 
denounces the action of the President as entirely indefen- 
sible from the party standpoint, and declares that it comes 
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with questionable propriety from one who has been thrice 
nominated by his party to the highest office in the gift of 
the people. We are to infer from this characterization 
that in the opinion of the Appeal, and of those for whom 
it speaks, it is the duty of every member of the Democratic 
party to subordinate conscience and to prostitute honest 
conviction to any and every demand which the party may 
make upon him; that he is to suppress his manhood and 
become a mere slave under the whip of party managers, 
doing whatever they may exact at his hands, however in- 
famous and however in contravention of party precedent 
and policies. 

Another gentleman of prominence who is the object of 
most vehement criticism is Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, 
whose speech in notifying General Palmer of his nomina 
tion for the Presidency was one of the most notable, in its 
discussion of the silver question, of the present canvass. 
Some of the Democratic-Popocrats of his State now demand 
the Senator’s resignation, and declare that ii-the event of 
his refusal to comply with their request they will ‘ dis- 
avow and repudiate every word that he may say, every act 
that he may perfcrm, and every vote that he may give asa 
Senator from Louisiana.” There is no evidence at all in 
anything that Senator Caffery has said or done that he has 
surrendered Democratic principles or departed from the 
policy of the party which elected him. He has simply re- 
fused, as President Cleveland and thousands of other prom- 
inent Democrats have done, to surrender the convictions of 
a lifetime and to strike the flag of Democracy by the hands 
of the Popocratic pirates who seek to scuttle the party ship. 

In point of fact, these gentlemen who are now so vir- 
ulently assailed are the true Democrats ; and yet, because 
they remain loyal to every tenct of the party faith, they are 
to be driven out with whip and scourge. Of course the 
objects of these assaults will suffer nothing in the public 
estimation. Indeed, they are likely to be all the more highly 
esteemed by right-thinking citizens because of their fidelity 
to principle. But the inconsistency of their assailants in 
lamenting the alleged interference on the part of the Re- 
publicans with freedom of opinion, while they are them- 
selves seeking to coerce everybody into unqualified surren- 
der of conviction, will not escape the attention of the gen- 
eral public. 


Hedged up by Bayonets. 


‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” A more 
impressive illustration of this truth has not recently been 
afforded than is presented by the circumstances attending 
the visit of the Czarcf Russia to Great Britain. During 
the whole period of his visit he was hedged up by a vast 
array of military and detectives, who were charged with 
the protection of his person against assault. Even the 
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harbor of Leith, where he landed, was filled with tug-boats, 
launches, and torpedo-boats, and upon landing the royal 
visitor passed between guard-lines formed by ships of the 
British navy. The journey from Leith to Ballater, Scot- 
land, was the occasion of the most remarkable display of 
military espionage ever known in England. Troops lined 
the railway, every foot of the road being guarded, bridges 
and railway arches being especially watched and frequently 
inspected by royal engineers and policemen. At one point, 
where the track traversed a series of large arches which are 
occupied for business purposes, the military and police 
officials searched every apartment every hour or so. At 
another point the approaches to the railway-station were 
shut off for a long time before the train arrived, in order 
to prevent any access being had to the czar. 

There must be something wrong in a form of gov- 
ernment whose representatives fear to travel abroad unat 
tended by military escort. Queen Victoria might travel 
around the world without a thought of danger. ‘The Pres- 
ident of the United States would not need the presence of 
a guard anywhere on the globe. These two rulers of the 
great English-speaking peoples of the world represent ideas 
and principles of government which tend to conserve the 
rights, the interests, and the safety of the people. They 
are in touch with human sympathies and needs. The gov- 
ernment of Russia is based upon the theory that all right- 
ful authority rests in the emperor; that the people are his 
creatures, and that their welfare is in no sense a primary 
It is impossible that there should be any 
stability or real sense of security where the ruler stands for 
barbaric ideas and a denial of the rights of humanity. The 
world has got too far along in intelligence and in a just 
conception of the dignity of human nature to tolerate the 
absurdity of personal rule based upon hereditary assump- 
tion. It is because the Czar of Russia is regarded as antag- 


consideration. 


onizing in his person and his government the aspirations 
of mankind, and as standing for theories and a system of 
government which the world has outgrown, that he lives 
in a sense of insecurity which compels a resort to such ex- 
traordinary measures of defense as were witnessed during 
his recent visit to the British Islands. 


Passion and Drivel. 


Mr. BRYAN seems to be losing his temper in his more 
recent speeches, as he long ago parted with good taste and 
good judgment. In all his later addresses he not only per- 
sists in his efforts to array one class against another, but 
he indulges in wholesale accusations of all Democrats who 
have refused to abandon the party traditions and give their 
support to free and unlimited silver-coinage. He does not 
hesitate to affirm that these people are for the most part 
governed by unworthy motives. In a speech made in 
Delaware he said the real reason why Democrats leave the 
Democratic party is, ‘‘ that they know that if the Chicago 
ticket succeeds the laws will be enforced against them as 
well as everybody else.” This is equivalent to saying that 
all Democrats who persist in their support of the gold 
standard have in some way or other made themselves 
criminals, and have heretofore escaped a punishment to 
which they are deservedly liable. 

Mr. Bryan’s remarks apply, of course, primarily, to the 
more prominent sound-money Democrats who have been 
active in organizing for the maintenance of the party 
standards, and in efforts to sustain the nation’s credit ; but 
his accusation is a wholesale one and must be interpreted 
as such. It is notable in this connection that in all his 
speeches he insists that none of the gold advocates are con- 
tributors to the general prosperity. He denounces them 
as ‘‘drones” who do nothing in building up our industrial 
and commercial interests, while devouring the *‘ honey ” of 
undeserved advantages wrested from the ge vernment. 

Of course all this is the merest drivel, the truth being 
that the real factors in all departments of our business life 
—the men who have made our country what it is indus- 
trially and commercially—are those who to-day stand for 
the monetary standard which is recognized by all enlight- 
And these a 
tends to believe, merte-y 


ened natioas »>not by any means, as he pre- 
great capitalists, whom he so 
persistently denounce it the great body of producers— 
workingmen, tarmer; craftsmen of every sort, whose 
energy, skill and thri:t constitute the basis of the national 
prosperity and its bulwark of defense against anarchy and 


misrule. 


The Mount Lebanon Shakers. 


OuvR readers will remember an illustrated article pub- 
lished in these columns some time since, covering the subject 
of the Shaker community at Mount Lebanon, in this State. 
We find in the Brooklyn L/fe extracts from a private note 
of Madeline 8. Bridges (one of our well-known contributors), 
who seems to have been greatly charmed by a visit to this 
community, She speaks of it as a sort of Elysium, where 
there are no policemen, criminals, paupers, tobacco, or alco- 
hol in any form—where the most admirable order and 
cleanliness prevail, not only in the dwellings, but in the 
many workshops and buildings where constant labor is 
carried on, She says: 


‘The site of the village on the hillside is beautiful in the extreme 
The houses are furnished plainly, but with every appliance requisite for 
comfort, and the tables are spread with a variety of delicious fruits and 
vegetables, cereals, jellies, preserves, cream and milk, and the incom- 
parable Shaker butter and cheese, of which large quantities are sent to 
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market. Neither meat nor fish is used, and tea and coffee but rarely. 
This place is indeed a veritable ‘ fountain and palm-tree in the desert,’ to 
which world-weary pilgrims may come and tarry for a day or two to rest 
and tell their beads, and be regretful when it is time to tie the loosened 
sandals and move onward. I was sorry when my visit neared its termina- 
tion. I found some talented and cultured women among the eweet-faced 
sisters. All were gracious and refined, and the brethren, the few with 
whom I talked, were men of intelligence and progressive thought ”’ 

There can be no doubt that this community affords an 
attractive refuge for persons who have been overborne by 
the temptations of the world, or who have grown Odasé in 
the pursuit of its pleasures, as well as to persons of educa- 
tion and refinement who are interested, like this corre- 
spondent, in sociological studies. Life there has a sim- 
plicity and a reality which it does not possess in the swirl 
of populous communities. We have reason to believe, from 
information in our possession, that the community would 
welcome accessions to its numbers of the right sort of peo- 
ple. There are thousands who might profit by this oppor- 
tunity to re-enforce their weakened moral natures by the 
stimulus of a helpful environment. 


A Picturesque Conceit. 


Ir is not a pleasant thing to say, but it is a fact which 
must be conceded, that the Popocratic candidate for Presi- 
dent is a braggart, and has attained to a degree of impu- 
dent effrontery which would be regarded as impossible 
if illustrations of it were not so frequently afforded. In 
one of his speeches in Virginia, the other day, he actually 
declared that the increase in the gold reserve from the in- 
coming tide of gold importations was due to his nomination 
for the Presidency. We quote his exact language: ‘I 
want you to remember,” he said, ‘‘ that the mere nomina- 
tion of a candidate for President on a free-silver platform 
has been bringing gold to this country for the last few 
weeks. My friends, if a nomination will start this much 
of a flow of gold to the United States, what will be the 
enormous flow when we actually have a President who is 
for free silver?” If there has ever been a more audacious 
bit of assumption on the part of any man in the world, not 
to say a candidate for the Presidency, we do not at this 
time recall it. 

Mr. Bryan’s views as to the powers and functions of 
government, and the relation of the public administration 
to the individual citizen, are all colored by this overween- 
ing conceit—this inflated conception of the authority and 
power of public officials. He has come to believe that 
upon occasion he could even defy and set aside the laws of 
trade and business, and that a Popocratic official could, by 
his mere say -so, reverse all those principles of finance 
which have come to be incorporated into the experience of 
the world through countless centuries. Thus we find him 
saying that it would be possible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whenever he chose to do so, to compel the mag- 
nates of Wall Street—meaning, of course, the capitalists of 
the country—to do anything and everything that he might 
exact at their hands. In a recent address he said: ‘‘ I be- 
lieve the time has come when the Secretary of the Treasury 
ought to brine the magnates of Wall Street before him and 
tell them what they must do, and make them doit.” That 
is to say, that if the Secretary of the Treasury should com- 
mand the business men of the country to antagonize the 
experience of mankind, to adopt the poticy of repudiation, 
or commit themselves to any other business enormity, they 
should be compelled, without regard to any principle of 
justice or decency, to obey his edict. And Mr. Bryan evi 
dently believes that the power resides in the government 
of the United States to coerce any one of its citizens into 
the performance of any business immorality, however infa- 
mous or colossal. Of course this is the outcome of the 
arrogance and the impudence which he seems to have ac- 
quired since his nomination for the Presidency. 


Campaign Methods. 


HE present campaign in some of the 
Western States is marked by unique 
and picturesque methods. In nearly 
all the larger Western towns the dis 
cussion of the silver question goes on 
almost continuously, both night and 
day. This is especially the fact ir 
Kansas. A writer in the Chicag: 
Record says that there has never be« 
such intense interest in any campaig 

‘** The people stan 





as in the present, 
on the street and listen by the hour to orators spea‘in 
on the topics of the day. In some cities, only the shut 
ting off of the electric lights stops the talk, and on moo! 
light nights this does not always avail.” Even in Ohi 
curb stone talkers are employed to address knots of peop! 
in the afternoon and evening of each day, and we read th 
in Cleveland, recently, some of the Bryan talkers became s 
revolutionary in their discourse as to compel the interf« 
ence of the police. In Chicago and other cities this cur! 
stone method is constantly employed by the Popocrat 
managers. Workingmen on their way from their factori: 
and shops are beguiled by limber-tongued orators to list: 
to their peculiar sophistries, and in this way the effort 
made continually to sow Populistic ideas in the public min 
It is not alone, however, in the manner of the discussi: 
of issues that this campaign is unique. Even in tie matt 
of raising funds for the prosecution of the campaign wo! 
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novel methods have been employed. The central commit- 
tee of the Populists in Kansas are said to have received 
some twenty thousand dollars from various points from the 
sale of ‘‘ scrip,” which is sent out in blocks of five dollars 
each, Every township committeeman is expected to dis- 
pose of his quota among his neighbors, receiving a com- 
mission for so doing. 
scriptions to the official newspaper of the party, and also 
for books and pamphlets that are published in the interest 
if the free-silver cause. 
themselves to be, nearly every one of them is able to spend 
it least a dollar in the purchase of literature, and the profit 
which is thus turned in to the central committee as a cam- 
paign fund is considerable. 
In spite of all this extraordinary activity and these pe- 
‘uliar methods, which in detail rival the best which have 
ver been employed in a national campaign, the free-silver 


This ‘‘ scrip” is receivable for sub- 


Poor as the Populists represent 


‘ause seems to be declining in all the Western States, It 
has not been able to withstand the earnest and vigorous 
liscussion which has followed upon the opening of the Re- 
publican campaign. Practically, up to the beginning of 
the present canvass, nothing had been done to meet the 
propaganda of the silver party in any of these States. 
Now, however, that the people are being supplied with 
arguments on the other side, illusions are vanishing, and 
thousands who had been captured by the fallacious reason- 
ing of these busy Popocrats are turning toward the party 
of protection and sound money, 


New Statesmanship Arithmetic. 
ye eet to recent theo- 


| ries the one great cause of 

all our monetary ills in this 
country has been an abject 
‘| and slavish ecceptance of the 
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arbitrary statements of the 
arithmetic. ‘ihe fatuous 
way in which the American 
people have ascribed an in- 
fallibility to this book is 
- something that the political 





economist of the modern 
school cannot regard with any degree of patience. Because 
the arithmetic declares that one hundred cents make a dol- 
laris no reason why a man who can think things for him- 
self should believe it. What god inspired the arithmetic 
that it should be infallible ? 

Fifty-three cents, according to the new statesmanship, 
make a dollar; and were it not for a superstitious rever- 
ence for this foolish old book, the arithmetic, there would 
be no difficulty in believing it. Freemen should be slaves 
to this discredited old volume no longer. Let every man 
be a moral free agent and make his own arithmetic. 

The fatal defect of the old arithmetic dollar is due to 
the fact that there has been too much in it, and consequent- 
Let us call fifty cents, or 
thereabouts, a dollar, and then we shall all possess twice as 


ly it has been too hard to get. 


many dollars as we now have, and consequently be twice 
as rich as we now are ; and all without adding a cent to our 
capital. This is a scheme with such surprising and mag- 
nificent results that, if it had not been for the snail-like 
conservatism of men who persist in clinging to the outworn 
and superannuated arithmetic, it might have been adopted 
long ago. Let us brush aside these snail-like conservatives 
who cling like brakes about the wheels of progress. 

And let us look into this matter still further. If the 
arithmetic is wrong in one thing why may it not be wrong 
Who knows but we are all twice as rich 
as ever we imagined we were? The old arithmetic says 
But let us no longer be- 
lieve sucha harsh and unwholesome assertion. Hence- 
forth, be it known that two pecks make a bushel; and 
those of us who have hitherto had only one bushel of 


in everything ? 


that four pecks make a bushel. 


potatoes now have two. The sum total of potatoes in our 
houses, and in the world, has been doubled. The same 
thing holds true in regard to our own and the world’s sup- 
ply of beans, apples, and everything that is measured by 
the bushel standard. 
statement of the discredited arithmetic that four quarts 


And let us no longer believe the 
make a gallon. Why should a man be poor when he can 
make his own arithmetic to suit himself ? From now on 
we abolish poverty by abolishing the old arithmetic. Be it 
known, therefore, that two quarts make a gallon; and so 
we have twice as many gallons of kerosene in the house as 
we used to have under the régime of the old arithmetic, 
twice as many gallons of molasses, and twice as much 
vinegar in the jug. 
flowing with plenty, under the dispensation of the new 
irithmetic. Why did we cling so long to that harsh, 
bigoted, tyrannical old book ? 

Under our new arithmetic not only are we twice as rich 
is we were before, but we are obliged to work only one- 
half as hard. The old arithmetic cruelly declared that 
twenty-four hours make a day. But this is not a pleas 
unt thing to believe, and consequently we disbelieve it. 
['welve hours now constitute a day; and as there are only 
half as many hours in the day as formerly we will only 
work half as long. Five hours must be the limit of a day’s 
labor under the new arithmetic. Henceforth life will not 
be the heavy grind it used to be. Henceforth, compara- 
tively speaking, we can dwell on flowery beds of ease. 

We do not dispute that the great reformers and econo- 


Ah, we are coming into a fat land, 
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mists of the past have been earnest, sincere, and zealous 
men; but they have been following the wrong trails. They 
did their best to alleviate the condition of the race, but in 
their well-meaning ignorance they didn’t know how to go 
about it. They all mistakenly thought that they should 
reform the government, or reform our social institutions, 
our morals, or our ways of living, and somehow neglected 
to reform our arithmetic—the basis and the source of all re- 
forms. Some one has said that he is a great benefactor of 
the race who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. If this is so then think of the incalcu- 
lable benefit of the new arithmetic, that makes two bushels 
of wheat where there was one before, two barrels of pork 
where there was once but one; and, in short, doubles up 
the world’s supply of every conceivable commodity. 

Then let not the new statesmanship pause in simply dis- 
crediting what the arithmetic says about the dollar. Let 
it have the courage of its originality and deny the book 7x 
toto. Let us all just burn our arithmetics, sit down in the 
midst of our lavish and overflowing plenty, and give our- 
selves up to a full enjoyment of the Millennium. 


The South and Free Silver. 


Iv is the fashion of the Bryan newspapers to claim the 
Southern States as overwhelmingly in favor of free and un- 
limited silver-coinage. Most of them count upon the elect- 
oral vote in these States with absolute certainty, basing 
their confidence upon the alleged popular hostility to the 
gold standard of value. 

As a matter of fact, the enlightened business sentiment 
of the South is vigorously opposed to the policy enunci- 
ated by the Chicago convention. The Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord, of Baltimore, which holds closer relations than any 
other newspaper to the industrial and business interests of 
the South, supplies some very conclusive evidence upon 
this point. It recently sent out letters to Southern manu- 
facturers asking them to give their views as to the effect 
upon business in the event that the free-silver party should 
be successful. Of one bundred and fifty replies received 
at this writing, one hundred and twenty-four are unquali- 
fiedly against free silver, and regard it as a menace to all 
business interests ; fifteen are in favor of silver, and twelve 
are non-committal. These letters express the views of 
men who are identified with the substantial business in- 
terests of their States. They do not speak as theorists, but 
from a practical familiarity with the conditions of their 
section, and a practical knowledge of the vital relation 
which the monetary standard holds to the general pros- 
perity. Substantially all of those who oppose the policy 
proposed by the Chicago convention unite in the con- 
viction that the success of that policy would precipitate a 
panic more disastrous than any which has ever visited the 
country. We might fill twoor three columns with extracts 
from these letters bearing upon this point. We content 
ourselves, however, with just one or two quotations. 

The president of a large manufacturing company at 
Cedartown, in Georgia, writes as follows: 

‘lam waiting, with the greatest anxiety, for the election of the gold 
and protection ticket. I have a land company, and have recently 
started a hosiery yarn mill that has as fine an equipment as there is in 
the world, If McKinley succeeds, I will go on bringing money to the 
South, and will immediately start plans to increase my mill. If the 
silver free-trade ticket is elected, I will not be able to get a dollar, and 
expect my operations to be ruined. Protection and sound money are 
the two things needed to help the great work of developing Southern 
industries, and how the people of the South can follow the false 
prophets when your paper, and every one like myself, sincerely in- 
terested in its development, is preaching the true doctrine to them, is 
more than I have been able to understand after over six years’ work 
for the South.” 

The superintendent of a large car-works establishment 
in Alabama writes that the success of the free-silver and 
free-trade policy would end in a still greater depression of 
business, and bring upon us results so calamitous that we 
could not recover from them for years to come. Another, 
writing from West Virginia, says it is absurd to believe 
‘*that men will, in the event of the election of Bryan, risk 
their fortunes, the accumulation of years of hard work, to 
be controlled by the incompetent, the idle, the lazy, the 
vicious—otherwise the revolutionists.” A Mississippi busi- 
ness man expresses the belief that the present ‘‘ lamentable 
condition of the country has been brought about wholly 
and solely by the fear of free trade and free coinage of sil- 
ver,” and he adds that disaster must inevitably follow upon 
a reversal of the monetary policy which has brought pros- 
perity in the past. A number of South Carolina corre- 
spondents give expression, practically, to the views already 
quoted. 

A great majority of the correspondents of the Record de- 
clare themselves unqualifiedly in favor of the policy of 
protection as essential to the general revival of business. 

There can be no doubt at all that the opinions embodied 
in these letters are entertained by a very considerable part 
of the population of every Southern State, with, possibly, 
two or three exceptions. We believe,as we have repeated- 
ly said, that if the issue of sound money and of protection 
could be presented to the Southern people upon their naked 
merits, and in such a way as to secure a verdict upon them 
independently of racial and sectional prejudices, at least 
half a dozen of these States would cast their electoral votes 
for the Republican candidates. The national committee 
could not do any wiser or more effective work than to in- 
itiate at once a campaign of education in all the States 
in which manufacturing industries have been established. 
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The very best and ablest men at its command should be put 
upon the stump, and the issues in debate so presented as to 
dissipate prejudice and ignorance, and bring about such an 
expression of the popular voice as would array these States 
definitely and permanently on the side of advanced eco- 
nomic and fiscal policies. 


After Silver— What ? 


SHOULD the free-silver party be successful in the coming 
election there is no doubt that the present silver dollar 
would become, temporarily at least, the unit of our mone 
tary account, and that without delay. No legislative action 
authorizing the change to a silver basis will be needed. 
The chief executive need not even press the button ; he has 
only to let go his hold and the monetary circulation will 
slide down to a silver basis with the ease and celerity of a 
To-day gold is re- 
tained as a unit only by the issue of bonds to secure a sup 
ply of that metal, a policy severely condemned by the ad- 
vocates of free silver. Let the country know that this 
policy has been abandoned and the gold in the Treasury 
will be withdrawn, in exchange for the greenbacks and 
treasury notes, as rapidly as it can be paid over the counter 
of the New York office. 

The gold being gone, only silver will remain with which 
to redeem the other government notes, and the circulation 
of the country will then be upon a silver basis ; for notes 
are never at a premium above the specie in which they are 
redeemable. 

On August 1st, 1896, there were government notes out- 
standing as follows : 


boat going down the toboggan chute. 





Silver certificates ........ssceee-- jouewan cuss eeroadis $344,032.504 
Treasury notes ........<ccve coenccocs cecvecsece 128, 343.280 
United States notes (greenbacks) ........... ..se0e. 346.681.016 

eo ee ieee. “eweteh ope there oes hee sienanbae $819,056,800 


At the same time the Treasury held silver as follows: 


Standard sliver Gollan... «<<. ccncvdeccss cdvacatcos . -$379, 852.244 
EW WS oid ngs cosas cesnenss vcenbewndae eee. cee 118,753.758 
OUR i vs< 6.00 habeee owas ontdhesse eee eee $498,606 002 


Of this amount of silver there is already pledged for the 
redemption of the silver certificates and the treasury notes 
the amount of their face value, $475,024.296, leaving avail- 
able for the redemption of the greenbacks only $23,581,706. 
As a reserve of $100,000,000 in gold has not proved more 
than sufficient to insure the prompt redemption cf the 
notes at sight. forthe last seventeen years, there is no reason 
to suppose that the comparatively insignificant reserve of 
less than $24,000,000 in silver would long be able to main- 
tain at parin that metal fourteen times its amount of notes 
No banker would attempt such a scheme, experience having 
long shown that no reserve is sufficient much, if any, less 
than one-third of the demand obligations against it. The 
greenbacks, however, form part of the currency of the 
country, and they cannot be retired without further author- 
ity of Congress. To meet their redemption, bonds perhaps 
could be issued to accumulate the necessary silver, as has 
been done to provide gold to keep the notes at par with that 
standard, but the free-silver party has declared against the 
issue of bonds in time of peace so unequivocally that no 
such action need be expected. 

Only one result can follow. The greenbacks will sink in 
value beside their more favored competitors, the silver cer- 
tificates and treasury notes, and being a legal-tender will 
at once become the monetary unit, driving silver and its 
representatives from circulation just as it did gold and its 
certificates in 1862. 
tender in payment of customs dues or interest on the public 
debt. Only the treasury note or the silver dollar can be 
used for the latter purposes. So with free silver the holder 
of United States bonds will again become a favored cred- 
itor—a result which the Populist element of the free-silver 
party at least will not particularly enjoy. 

And when greenbacks again furnish the unit of value 
what will be the effect upon the amount of money in 


The greenbacks, however, are not legal 


gen- 
eral circulation? There will then remain, besides the 
greenbacks, the national bank notes, $226,030,042, and the 
fractional silver, $75,667,706, both redeemable in green- 
backs, in all (assuming no change meanwhile in the last 
two items), $648,378,764—a reduction in the circulation of 
nearly nine hundred million dollars. But in the purchasing 
power of the circulation, the greenback dollar having a con 
stantly changing value, never to exceed the silver dollar, 
however, the total gold value of the outstanding circulation 
will hardly be more than three hundred million dollars ; it 
may be much less, The value of the circulation per capita 
would therefore be reduced from twenty-one dollars and 
sixty-cight cents to, say, four dollars, a contraction unprece 
dented in history, and likely to bring with it revolutionary 
storms, cyclones, tornadoes, and other financial disturb- 
ances, the like of which has never been witnessed. 

To remedy these evils, additional issues of irredeemable 
greenbacks will be urged. This increased issue is now em- 
bodied in the platform of the Populist party supporting the 
free-silver movement, and a monetary stringency which 
would surely follow if not the displacement of gold, the 
dethronement of silver, would furnish a plausible excuse 
for such an inflation, and where willit allend? Well may 
we stop and inquire, After silver—what ? 
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PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


VILL. 
IN WHICH A LADY IS NICELY EXTRICATED FROM A DIFFICULTY 
——— HREE o'clock in the afternoon, 
=~ 


and a line of carriages stands be- 
fore the establishment of Tolman, 
the Fifth- avenue photographer, 
who is enjoying a temporary 
vogue. In the office - building 
next door people are swarming 
everywhere, except in room No. 
11, where Wilbur Longstreth sits 
alone at his desk. He eyes the 
clock from time to time, and is 
plainly expecting some one. A 
man of remarkable appearance is Mr. Longstreth—tall and thin, 
with a brightness, almost a fierceness, in his eyes and a firmness 
in the setting of his mouth that tell of a character accustomed 
to fight conditions and triumph over obstacles. He is a man 
from whom an enemy would expect no mercy, 
a man who would repel little children. 

Presently the office doors open and there 
enters a slender, handsome man dressed in the 
height of fashion. There is something about 
him, perhaps the ease of his carriage, for Amer- 
ican men rarely know how to walk, perhaps 
the way his black hair is brushed straight for- 
ward flat on his head without a part, that 
stamps him as a foreigner. When he begins to 
speak there is no doubt about it, for while his 
English is correct and fluent, there is a pre- 
cision in his way of pronouncing the R’s, with 
here and there a trace of foreign idiom, that 
prove his European origin. 

‘* Late again, baron ?”’ said Mr. Longstreth. 

‘‘ Yes,” said the new-comer, “late again ;” 
and he prepared to roll a cigarette. 

‘‘ Another unavoidable delay, I suppose?” 
This sneeringly. 

‘* No, not that. Here's your five thousand.” 

With a half-contemptuous movement he 
tossed a roll of bills across the desk. 

‘*One, two, three, four, five,” said Long- 
streth, counting the money rapidly. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s something. How about the balance ?” 

‘‘That’s where the delay came in. I hada 
terrible time, tears and lamentations and plead- 
ings for mercy.” 

‘*H’m, you’re used to that.” 

The baron enjoyed his cigarette a few mo- 
ments without speaking. 

‘* All the same,” he said, ‘‘ 1 sometimes get 
tired of this blackmailing business. Why should 
a woman have to pay so much just for—loving 
a mam.” 

‘* Let her love her husband if she wants to 
keep out of trouble.” 

‘* Sometimes she can’t. 
is to let up on this woman. 

Longstreth started. 

‘* Paid enough! Why, her husband is worth 
ten million dollars and she’s hopelessly compro- 
mised. You know that.” 

‘*T don’t care ; I say let up on her.” 

‘* Upon my soul, I believe you’re in love with 
the woman yourself.” 

*“* Well, what of it? She’s a mighty fine wo- 
man to be in love with. But that isn’t the point. 
I tell you this is a case where you'd better not 
push things too far.” 

Longstreth’s lips thinned into a hard line and 
his cold eyes grew smaller as he said : 

“T think Ican manage this affair without your 
advice. I suppose you carried out my orders ?”’ 

‘‘T told her about the ten thousand, and she is going to send 
some one to see you to-morrow—a man who enjoys her intimate 
confidence. He will call here at eight o’clock.” 

* Eight o’clock ?” 

** Yes, in the evening ; he can’t come any sooner.’ 

‘* There’s no use in his coming. I won’t be here. 
[ never deal directly.” 

“*T told her that, but she insisted, soI finally consented. I 
don’t believe in trifling with a desperate woman. Besides, I 
think the man is going to propose a compromise—a large lump 
sum down.” 

‘* He will pay the full amount or he won’t get the letters. I 
never came down a dollar yet in dealing with a woman. You 
know that. Now there are some other matters I wish to talk 
with you about.” 

Longstreth turned to his safe and, adjusting the combination 
with care, opened the door and took out a large envelope closed 
with seals. As his back was turned the careless, debonair 
expression of his associate’s face gave place to one of scowling 
hatred. But this latter look was gone as quickly as it came, 
and when Mr. Longstreth turned again to his desk the baron 
was seated as before, complacently smoking his cigarette. 

‘* You haven’t told me yet whether you will keep this ap 
pointment,” he said. ‘‘ I must let the lady know.” 

“Well,” said Longstreth, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘ I 
will keep it. I will see if your judgment is sound.” 

“Perhaps I have better judgment than you imagine,” said 
the baron, lightly. 

Then they fell to work over the papers taken from the safe, 
and were busy for an hour or more, deciding what had better be 





Anyhow, my advice 
She's paid enough.” 


You know 


front of Tolman’s, a carriage with drawn curtains. 


that echoes through the empty halls. 
the room, a tall, dark-featured man of distinguished mien ; 
plainly a man of the world in the best sense, a man accustomed 
to command. 


come, 
ever, this interview may as well be unpleasant from the start ; 
it is bound to be unpleasant before the finish.” 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


done in the case of a certain beautiful blonde, a broker’s daugh- 
ter. Longstreth’s eyes brightened as he went through the docu- 
ments one by one, agents’ repcrts, detectives’ reports—a mass of 
unsavory evidence. 

‘* We hold her reputation in our hands like that,” he said, and 
crushing a sheet of paper into a ball he threw it on the floor. 
‘* And think of the other reputations we hold in the same way.” 
His eyes rested complacently on the safe. 

‘* It’s lucky no one holds our reputations in their hands,” said 
his companion, and there was a shading in his tone that made 
Longstreth look up sharply. 

‘See here, baron, there’s something wrong with you to-day. 
You're dissatisfied. Don’t you think I pay you enough? Say 
so and Ill give you more ; in fact”’—he paused a moment—‘ I’ve 
been thinking of making you my partner. Things are broaden- 
ing out so that I can’t manage them alone, and you are the only 
person alive that I would trust. What do you say ?” 

**T say,” answered the baron, blowing a thick cloud of smoke 


about his head, ‘‘ that it’s a fine thing for a man in your line to 


have some one he can trust.” 

‘Of course it is,” said the other. 
later.” 

‘** Yes,” said the baron, 
over later. 


‘* We will talk this over 


‘we'll have several things to talk 
[ will look up the lady and 
tell her you will see her representative to-morrow, 


* Au revoir,” said Longstreth 


Well, I must be going. 


Au revoir.” 


As the baron left the room he scowled darkly again, but Long 


streth saw nothing of this, his head being bent over his papers. 


* * x * * * * 4 

Eight o’clock in the evening, and a single carriage stands in 
The office 
building next door is deserted, but again Wilbur Longstreth is 


seated alone at his desk and again from time to time he glances 
at the clock impatiently. 
than usual and his lips set in more cruel lines. 


To-night his eyes are more menacing 


A loud knocking sounds at the door of No. 11, a knocking 
Then a gentleman enters 


‘Do you think I am deaf, sir?’ said the man at the desk. 


‘* You knock loud enough to alarm the building.” 


‘““You are not very cordial, Mr. Longstreth, in your wel- 


” said the stranger, seating himself. ‘‘I suppose, how- 


** Yes, I suppose it is,” said the other, dryly. ‘‘ Now, your 


name ?” 


** Why, | am—er 
wardly. 


Mr. Camp,” said the other, a little awk- 


‘** And you have called in the interests of ——” 

‘In the interests of a lady—it is not necessary to mention her 
name.” : 

‘T prefer to have the name,” said the other, sharply. 

‘Very well. I represent Mrs. Chauncey Bigelow.” 

At this moment there was a rustling among the foliage-plants 
that stood on a table against the wall, a sound like a quick catch- 
ing of breath. 

‘* You have the receipt for the last payment ?” 

‘“*T have, sir,” said Mr. Camp, drawing out his pocket-book. 
“* Here it is—five thousand dollars—paid yesterday for you toa 
scoundrel named Rheinbaum.” 

‘* T suppose you are speaking of Baron Rheinbaum. 
of his being a scoundrel has no bearing on the case. 
he gave you my terms 7?” 

** He did, but——” 


The fact 
I suppose 





We have evidence here, sir, that will send you to Sing Sing.’” 


‘There is no ‘but’ about it. The matter is there in a nut- 
shell. You pay ten thousand dollars and I will hand you the 
letters and the evidence.” 

‘** What evidence ?” 

‘*The sworn statement of the cabman who drove this lady 
and her lover——” 

He said this 
quietly, but there was something in his look that made Long- 
streth withhold his sneer. 

‘*This lady and her friend, if that suits you better. Any- 
how, there is the man’s definite statement that he drove them, 
on a specified date, to a place of rendezvous on Fifty-eighth 
Street.” 

‘* A restaurant ; not a place of rendezvous.” 

“A restaurant where couples dine and lunch 
rooms. 


‘** Be careful, sir, in your choice of words.” 


in private 
There is also the sworn statement of the waiter who at- 
tended them, and who testifies that their quiet little lunch lasted 
from one o’clock until half-past six.” 

‘* They might have had business matters to talk over.” 

‘‘T dare say they did. I am quite sure that explanation 
would satisfy Mrs. Bigelow’s husband.” 

‘**T will not argue with you, sir, and I may say for Mrs. 
Bigelow that she is anxious to do anything in her power to 
placate you, but ten thousand dollars is a large sum for a 
lady to raise, even a lady of means.” 

‘*She must raise it,” said Longstreth, ‘‘ or take the conse- 
quences.” 

‘** Which are ?”’ 

‘* Which are that I shall send one of the business letters she 
wrote to Rheinbaum—ha, ha, business letters that begin ‘ My 
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darling ——’—to Mr. Chauncey Bigelow within 
twenty-four hours. Then he can act as he 
thinks best.” 

Again there came a sound from the direction 
of the piants. 

“Do you realize, sir, that such an act would 
bring disgrace upon a lady who holds one of 
the most respected places in New York society ?” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Longstreth. 

“That it would mean the breaking up of a 
home that is and mey be a happy one, and the 
separation of a mother from her children ?” 

“That is not my affair,” said Mr. Longstreth. 

** That it would strike down, with misery and 
humiliation, an upright, high-minded man, a 
husband who worships above all things on 
earth the woman you would drag down ? 

“She dragged herself down,” Long- 
streth. ‘* She did this thing with her eyes open 
and now she must pay the penalty.” 


said 


“Can you make no allowance for a slight 
indiscretion ? Have you no sympathy for a 
woman’s weakness ?/ 

Mr. Longstreth’s eyes glowered under his 


” 


heavy brows, and his lips came together. ‘I 
am not here, sir, to be sympathetic, nor tomake 
allowances, but to do business. There is noneed 
of further talk. Mrs. Bigelow is either ready 
to pay this money, or she is not ready. Tellme 
which it is and I shall act accordingly. Ah, 
what was that ?” 

“There must be a draught here,” said Mr. 
Camp, and as he spoke he turned his eyes in the 
direction of the plants and fixed them there 
with a strange intensity as if he was sending ¢ 
message to some one, a message of hope and 
strength. And as he did sothere came a change 
in his voice and manner. 

“You are right, Mr. Longstreth,” he re- 
sumed ; ‘‘we are here to do business, not to 
make allowances nor to be sympathetic ; please 
remember that.” 

‘* Then let me have the money.” 

** But it is a question of time, sir. Mrs. Bige- 
low has been unable to find ten thousand dol- 
lars. Can't you accept a smaller amount now, 
and allow some delay in the payment of the 
balance—a week, a few days. Remember, it 
means everything to her.” 

“T will give her not one day longer. I know 
the lady’s resources. This affair has dragged 
along for weeks, and my patience has reached 
its limit.” 

At this there came a still greater change in 
the eyes and voice of the other man. ‘‘ Imagine 
the patience of a blackmailer having any limit.” 

** Sir !” sail Longstreth, starting up. 

**'You surely wouldn’t have me call you a 
gentleman ?’ 

‘You shall pay dearly for this insolence. 
Twelve thousand dollars is what I want now 
for those letters.” 

“That's two thousand for calling you a 
blackmailer ; well, I’lladd that you are a hypo- 
crite and a scoundrel. How much does that 
cost 7” 

The man’s coolness threw Longstreth off his 
guard, and, springing forward, he cried : ‘‘ You 
insolent puppy ! How dare you——?”’ But this 
sentence he did not finish, for he found himself 
caught in a grasp that seemed to grind his 
bones together. 

**] wouldn't advise you to try anything of 
that sort,” said Mr. Camp, quietly. ‘‘ The 
match is too unequal. See, I can toss your 
withered old body about as if it was a play- 
thing.” And, bending forward with a quick 
movement, be caught Longstreth in both arms 
and, straightening his back, literally threw him 
into the air and caught him as he came down. 

“Now, perhaps you will sit still while we 
finish this transaction. How much do you want 
now ?” 

“Twelve thousand dollars,” answered Long- 
streth, quivering with bodily fear. 

‘* What, you don’t charge anything for that 
little gymnastic treat? Well, your 
money; count it.” 

With a gesture of contempt he threw upon 
the table a roll of bills of large denominations, 
which Longstreth eyed greedily. 

“They are right,” be said, counting the 
money, and then made as if to put it in his 
pocket, but the other caught his hand. 

**One moment, please ; I would like the let- 
ters first.” 

** As you will,” said Longstreth, and opening 
his safe, he took out a large envelope, carefully 
** There,” he said, pushing the package 


there’s 


sealed. 
across the desk. 

** Please break the seals yourself.” 

With an impatient movement Longstreth did 
so, and drew out what was within. Then, as he 
glanced at it, his face, which was white already, 
became the color of clay. 

**My God !” he said, *‘ they are gone,’ 

‘* What are gone ?” 

‘Why, the letters, the statements—every- 
thing. There are only sheets of blank paper in 
this envelope.” He stared about him vacantly. 

‘* This is interesting,” said Mr. Camp. ‘' So 
you've tried to make me pay twelve thousand 
dollars for some sheets of blank paper |” 
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**Of course you can have your money back,” 
said Mr. Longstreth ; ‘‘at least if I cannot find 
the letters for you. Let me look again.” 

Opening once more the iron door, he searched 
with feverish haste among piles of envelopes 
that filled the shelves ; and, as he stood there 
with his back turned, Mr. Camp saw a white 
hand flutter through the foliage- plants and 
wave him greeting. Andon one finger of the 
hand was a ring he knew well. 

*“*T can’t find them, sir,” said Longstreth, 
helplessly. ‘‘ They have been stolen from me- 
that scoundrel Rheinbaum— 

‘* Baron Rheinbaum, please. As you just re 
marked, the fact of his being a scoundrel has 
no bearing on the case. Besides, you have no 
knowledge that he stole the letters. Look here, 
do you recognize this ?” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a large 
envelope in every way similar both in shape 
and seal to the one Longstreth bad just taken 
from his safe. And the superscription on both 
envelopes was identical : ‘‘ Papers in the case 
of Mrs. Chauncey Bigelow.” The writing was 
in Rheinbaum’s hand. 

Mr. 
burst into curses and lamentations, his voice 
Mr. Camp leaned 


As he saw this envelope Longstreth 
becoming shrill and hoarse, 
back in his chair and lighted a cigar. 

“Go on,” he said; ‘‘all this will edify the 
court. My secretary is taking down every 
syllable.” 

‘* Your secretary—the court ?” gasped Long- 
streth. 

“*Certainly; you don’t suppose I have wasted 
my time on you without some good motive ? 
Mrs. Bigelow’s letters were removed from your 
safe daysago. I had no occasion to buy them. 
No, Mr. Longstreth, we have played this little 
comedy through merely to give me evidence 
that will send you to Sing Sing.” 

** Evidence ? said Longstreth, 
peering about like a hunted rat. ‘*Do you 
think walls have ears ?” 

‘* They do in some places—in this office, for 
instance. Come, Sadi !” 

Then came the coup de thédtre, the deus ex 
machina, in the person of Wade Van Halten, 


Impx yssible !” 


who, at his master’s call, pushed open the door 
that had been contrived in the wall, brushed 
past the foliage-plants that had concealed it, 
and came forward into the middle of the room, 
holding in his hand some sheets of paper, sev- 
eral of which he handed to his master. 

‘** There, sir, is the evidence, put down neatly 
in shorthand—every word that has passed be- 
tween us since I entered this room. Nice read- 
ing it will make for a jury, will it not ?” « 

‘““Who are you?’ cried Longstreth, fairly 
stunned now, and beginning to realize that the 
name of Mr. Camp concealed some powerful 
personage 

“Tam Prince Kahlma,” he said, and his eyes 
flamed out imperiously. 

At the mention of that 
streth’s heart sank to utter hopelessness ; he felt 
that here was an adversary who would be 


name Mr. Long- 


moved by no ordinary considerations, who 
would be at once just and pitiless. 

‘* What will you do with this evidence ?” he 
asked, weakly. 

‘*T am not sure what is the best thing to do 
with it. I might send a copy to your wife and 
your charming daughter.” 

‘* Horrible !” groaned Longstreth. 

*‘T might send another copy to the pastor of 
that fashionable church on Madison Avenue 
where you make such generous contributions. 
Or I might send a copy to the district attor- 
ney’s office.” 

Longstreth leaned his head on his hands and 
made no reply. 

**How much do you want for those notes ?” 
he asked, finally. 

“*T don’t think you have money enough to 
buy them, Mr. Longstreth, but you may get 
them on other terms.” 

‘Which are ?” 

‘““Which are,” rang out a 
‘that you take your evil presence out of this 
country and live the rest of your lifean exile in 


woman's voice, 


some foreign land.’ 
** Mrs. !” exclaimed Longstreth. 
** Yes,” answered the lady, who had suddenly 


3icelow 


followed Van Halten into the room, ‘ Mrs. 
Bigelow—here as judge, not as suppliant. You 


have heard my terms.” Her voice was firm, 
but the pallor of her face told how she had 
suffered. Not soon would she forget her emo- 
tions of the past hour, the thrills, the heart- 
throbs, the breathless suspense as she listened 
on the other side of that tunneled wall. 

Now Longstreth broke into abject supplica- 
tion. ‘* But that will be the ruin of my home.” 

‘* Very likely,” said she. 

‘*Tt will deprive me of all I care for in life. 

** That is not my affair,” said she. 

‘*Have you no pity for an old man?” he 
wailed, ‘* Take money, as much as you will, 
but do not force this dreadful alternative upon 
me.” 

The woman’s eyes blazed and her voice 
sounded with a fine scorn as she answered : 
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‘* How dare you ask pity of me, to whom you 
refused pity ? Let me answer you in your own 
words: ‘Iam not here to be sympathetic, nor 
to make allowances, nor to pass judgment, but 
to do business.’” 

‘* Think of my position,” he groaned. 

‘*Did you think of mine ?” 

** At least give me time to decide—a few 
days, a few hours.” 

‘You gave no time and you will get none 
You will accept my conditions now or take the 
consequences.” 

There was silence in the room for some mo- 
ments, an impressive silence over a tableau 
that depicted many phases of hu‘nan emotion. 
All were standing now, the woman in the cen- 
tre of the group, her beautiful face showing at 
once the suffering of the past, the humiliation 
of the present, and the stern desire for venge- 
ance in the future. Before her cowered Long- 
streth. At her side stood Kahlma, ready with 
encouragement, while near the entrance to the 
tunnel was Van Halten, on the alert for what 
might happen next. 

*T accept your terms,” 
finally. ‘‘I will leave the country.’ 

‘*In addition to that,” she continued, ‘‘I in- 
sist that you now destroy every paper or record 
in that safe which can represent the dishonor 


said Longstreth, 


’ 


of any woman.” 

‘* Never,” cried the blackmailer, with a sud- 
den energy; “I'll fight you first in the courts,” 
and springing to the open door of his safe he 
closed it quickly. ‘‘ Now get them out if you 
can,” he said, defiantly. 

‘*That’s an easy matter,” said the prince, 
and, opening the door, he whistled in a peculiar 
way. Almost immediately four men entered 
the room, one of them carrying a bag. 

** Good-evening, gentlemen. Mr. Longstreth, 
let me present some friends of mine, profes- 
sional burglars. This one is perhaps the most 
expert safe-blower in the country.” 

‘You do me too much honor, sir,” said the 
old bearded burglar ; ‘‘ there are several oper- 
ators in the West as skillfulasIam.” Still, he 
was plainly pleased, and, with business-like 
promptness, proceeded to open the bag and dis 
pose about the safe the necessary tools. 
other burgiars helped him, while the fourth 
ran stood guard at the door 

‘* Now, sir,” said the prince in a lighter tone, 
‘* vou can choose whether you will have your 
safe blown open with dynamite or nitro-glycer- 
ine, torn open with a ‘ripper,’ wedged open, or 
—what was the other way, Oatsey ?” 

‘*Suck her full 0’? powder wid de air-pump 
and blow her to thunder,” said Oatsey, vastly 
flattered that the prince had remembered his 


Two 


name. 

“T think that would be the most interesting, 
especially as I have already seen you work the 
drills and put in the dynamite. What do you 
say, Mr. Longstreth, to the air-pump method ?” 

‘*Do what you please,” said Longstreth in a 
He felt himself powerless to cope 
To make fur- 


low tone. 
with these overwhelming odds. 
ther refusal might cost him he knew not what. 
He was paralyzed with a vague fear of the un 
known. 

‘¢ Go ahead,” said Kahlma, and forthwith the 
three burglars fell to work upon 
the safe. In a few moments all 
its seams were puttied up and 
two putty-cups formed for in 
troducing the powder. Then, 
powder-can in hand, Pete be- 
gan pouring a stream of black 
grainsinto the upper cup, while 
the old man, applying the noz 
zle of the air-pump to the lower 
cup, sucked the powder down 
with regular strokes of the pis 
ton until it drawn into 
every crevice between the heavy 
door and the walls of the safe 
Then a fuse was attached to the 


was 


upper cup, its end dipping into 
With white 
face, but nerved to any ordeal, 
Mrs. this 
procedure. 

‘* Stand back,” called the old 
burglar, at the same time light 


the powder-train, 


Bigelow watched 


ing the fuse. 

‘*Ts it safe here ?” asked Van 
Halten. 

‘** Safe enough if you get back 
a little,” answered the old burg- 
lar. 

Every one withdrew to the 
farthest corner of the room, 
where they expectant, 
with eyes fixed upon the slowly-moving spark. 
Presently the explosion came with little noise, 
but with a dull, heavy force that made the build- 
ing tremble. As the smoke cleared away they 
saw that the door of the safe had been blown 
from its hinges, and the steel plates, torn and 
twisted, now lay useless on the floor. The in- 
terior of the safe was uninjured, and on various 
shelves and compartments were exposed bundles 


of papers and envelopes scarcely disturbed. 


** HE 


stood 
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‘* Eleven minutes,” said Van Halten, who had 
timed the operation. 

‘That was an easy one,” said the old burg- 
lar, with a smile of satisfaction. 
asy or not,” said the prince, ‘‘I am per- 
fectly satisfied, and congratulate you on your 
skill. Will 
that compensate you for your trouble ?” 

As he spoke he handed each one of the men a 
handsome roll of bills, with some extra ones for 
the leader. Awkwardly the burglars tried to 
express their thanks. 

‘*Don’t thank me,” said the prince, smiling ; 
“thank this gentleman. He is paying you.” 
Then, speaking to Longstreth, he added; ‘* We 
will arrange our money later on. 
Now, William,” to the man had been 
standing guard, ‘‘ you may take these men 





Now for my part of the agreement. 


accounts 
who 
down stairs. They are free to go where they 
pk ase.”’ 

After the men had gone the prince turned to 
the lady and, speaking to her earnestly but in 
soft, thrilling tones, said: ‘‘ Madam, you can- 
not know how I admire you and respect you. 
This experience has made me realize thet the 
grandest lady of Europe or the East cannot 
boast a finer spirit than that of the true Amer- 
ican woman. Madam, I salute you,” and bend- 
ing with courtly gesture, he kissed the lady’s 
hand. 

** Ah, prince, I fe 
ery,” she answered, the 
‘**Tt is only now that I realize my folly. 
Your brave and generous interference has saved 
me from I know not what.” 

** Tt is not I who have saved you, madam, but 
a poor fellow who, by a single act of devotion, 
has made atonement for much wrong-doing. 
He charged ine with his last words to give you 
this letter.” 

** lis last words !” exclaimed the lady, reach- 
ing forward eazerly for the letter. 

** Yes ; the baron sailed for Europe this morn- 
ing. He will never come back to America. He 
realizes that that is the only right thing for him 
to do. And he will see that you” 
streth— never co:ne back, either.” 

‘*Poor fellow, poor fellow!” said the lady, 
with a sigh and a tender look; *‘ he loved me.” 

** Yes, he loved you well,” said Kahlma, and 
then realizing that they must not remain where 
they were, ho added; ‘‘ Come, let us end this 
business ; we have still an act of justice to per- 


‘ar your words are a mock- 
tears coming to her 


eyes 


—to Long- 


form.” 

Leading the way to the open safe, he drew 
forth bundle after bundle of papers and en- 
velopes and threw these unceremoniously into 
the fire-place. Longstreth was allowed such 
documents and valuables as were of a purely 
personal nature and had no connection with his 
infamous calling. 

‘* Now, madam,” said the prince, ‘ it only re- 
mains to set fire to these. That shall be your 
privilege.” 

Striking a match, the lady applied its fame to 
the papers in the fire-place, and stood over them 
until they had burned to ashes, 


POURED POWDER INTO THE PUTTY-CUP.” 


‘There, at least, is a good deed done,” she 
exclaimed. ‘* Think of the misery and shame 
we have spared some of my weak sisters-—-weak 
as I have been, and yet, perhaps, not quite un- 
worthy. Let us go,” she said. ‘* Take me away 
from this poisoned place ; I cannot endure the 
presence of that man.” 

Now there was need of haste, for the lady 
was plainly on the point of breaking down, 
and, leaving Van Halten to dispose of Long- 


re 
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streth, Prince Kahlma drove her to her home, 
speaking consoling words on the way. 
* * * * * * 

Later that night the prince and his friend 
sat together talking over the affair. 

* After all,” said Kahlma, reflectively, ‘‘ it is 
well, perhaps, that there are in the world some 
idle, well-disposed fellows like myself who enjoy 
adventures in which they can use tneir wealth 
for the good cf others.” 

*¢ Their wealth and their intelligence,” put in 
Van Talten. 

** See what we have done in this case,” con- 
tinued the prince, unmindful of the compli- 
ment, ‘‘ by attending a little to other people’s 
business. We have changed a scoundrel into a 
decent fellow; I mean the baron. We have 
rescued a lovely woman just as she was going 
over the precipice, and taught her a lesson she 
will never forget. We havo punishe 1 an arch- 
fiend and stripped him of his power for evil, 
and incidentally we have amused ourselves 
famously. Yes, we have amused ourselves 


famously.” 
(To be continued.) 


The First Work- 
ingmen’s Club. 


THE corner-stone of the first workingmen’s 
club-house in America was laid on Labor Day 
in the city of Yonkers. Such clubs and club- 
houses have long been features of workmen’s 
livesin England. There are workingmen’s clubs 
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week. During 1895 the visitors to the club- 
sooms numbered fifty-six thousand. 

Seeing the marked success of the club, Mr. 
William F. Cochran, one of the largest of Yon- 
kers emplovers, offered to build and equip a 
club-house if the workingmen and their friends 
would guarantee to maintain it. This the latter 
promptly did, and the past summer a commit- 
tee of two visited England to find out the best 
there in workingmen’s clubs and houses. The 
new building embodies the best results of this 
pilgrimage, but much has been added, so that, 
it is claimed, this Yonkers hovse will be, when 
completed, the best-equipped workingmen’s 
club-house in the world. 

Its name is the Hollywood Inn, but it is not 
aninn in the sense of having beds and a bar. 
It does not accommodate lodgers, and as it is 
designed primarily to take the place of the sa- 
loon, of course it has no bar. 

It is centrally located, and is to be one of the 
handsomest structures that bright - colored 
brick, cut-stone, and plate-glass can make. Its 
total cost will be one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars, and it is expected to be, after the 
first two or three years, self-supporting. This 
support comes from the profits of the restau- 
raut, the pool-tables, and fees at entertain- 
There are a library, reading-room, 
> and men’s 


ments. 
baths, gymnasium, theatre, boys 
society rooms, billiards and pool- rooms, and 
restaurant. At present the management is 
vested in a committee of citizens, which, how- 
ever, includes several heads of departments in 
the larger mills, but the club’s control is event- 


WORKINGMEN’S CLUB-HOUSE AT YONKERS, NEW YORK, 


here, but none on the lines now for the first time 
laid down. This Yonkers club is not a philan- 
thropic one. It is not areligious mission. It is 
not a place in which to rescue inebriates. Itisa 
club pure and simple, in just the same sense that 
the Rittenhouse, the Manhattan, the Buifalo, 
the Marquette are clubs. But while the latter 
are for men who are able to pay heavy annual 
dues, the new Yonkers club is for vorkingmen 
who can pay small dues only, and come \o their 
club in workingmen’s clothes. But the club- 
house is none the less complete because occupied 
by poor men. Indeed, only a few of the clubs 
in the country are able to afford a house so ele- 
gant and so complete as is this one. 

When the city line of New York on the north 
is reached the city line of Yonkers begins. But 
Yonkers is not to become a part of Greater New 
York. It voted not to do so, A few wealthy 
New York folk have residences along the river 
there—Mr. Tilden’s ‘*‘ Greystone” among such— 
but Yonkers’s forty thousand population is com- 
posed for the most part of operatives in hat and 
carpet manufactories. Three years ago a chap- 
ter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew formed a 
modest club for some of these operatives. At 
first the latter looked askance at it, but find- 
ing it just what it claimed to be—a club—they 
came in, and during the winter season the at- 
tendance reached last year three thousand per 


ually to be placed in the hands of workingmen 
themselves. 

The whole aim of the inn is social and educa- 
tional, and in no sense—save the one in which 
social pleasures and education tend—reforma- 
tory. Its aim for better things, so far as it has 
an avowed one, is, as already stated, to take the 
place of the public saloon in the workingman’s 
life 


Basilica San Pietro. 


I 
Here in firm armistice do I behold 
Antagonisms commingled with strange ease— 
Humility and granceur blent in one, 
And meekness to magnificeuce allied 


How sovereign these vast ceilings, groined with gold ; 
This bounty of paintings, frescoes, pillars; these 
Rich mausoleums of martyr, pope, saint, nun ; 
This baldacchino, towering in bronze pride! 


It. 
And yet the Christ for whose apostle’s fame 
Such flare and riot of luxury were wrought, 
Went barefoot over Galilean sand , . 
Among the obscure and outcast, lowliest he! 


Nay, of the suppliant votaries that came, 
Seeking his benediction, he besought 
Renouncement of their moneys, flocks and land, 
Saying to them, ** Leave all and follow me.” 
Rome, 1896. Epear Fawcett 


WEEKLY. 
People Talked About. 


== W ASHINGTON has taken more than a languid 
interest in Mr. Cleveland’s new Secretary of 
the Interior, ex-Governor Francis, not so much 
for his political reputation, however, as for his 
wealth and his social aspirations, a new brand 
of hospitality being ever more welcome at the 
capital than political sagacity, of which there 
is a plethora. According to report, the new 
secretary is likely to help Secretary Olney to 
sustain the Cabinet’s reputation for athletic 
sports, for he is said to be as enthusiastic for 
golf as Mr. Olney is for tennis. 

=Sir Isaac Pitman was recently reported to 
be seriously ill in Paris, and as he is in his 
eighty -fourth year his expectation of life is 
poor. A handsome monument could he erected 
to his memory if every young woman to whom 
he opened a means of livelihood would contrib- 
ute a dime. It will be sixty years next fall 
since he originated his system of phonography, 
which remains to this day the standard. Pit- 
man was aclerk ina cloth manufactory in his 
early years, and his education was inadequate. 
The jubilee of his invention was celebrated in 
1887, and two years ago the queen knighted 
him. 

=That part of General Miles’s new book 
which is likely to be of most vital interest is the 
series of chapters dealing with the Indians and 
their wars, a subject which General Miles is 
more competent to treat authoritatively than 
any author of the time. Good literature of that 
nature is not abundant. General Miles is at 
present in the far West on a visit to several 
army posts, and while there will join the hunt- 
ing party of Dr. W. Seward Webb, going in 
pursuit of large game. The district just outside 
of the Yellowstone Park, and also certain sec- 
tions in Montana and Wyoming, will be visited. 
The trip proposed is expected to last over a 
month. 

=Riley’s brother poet, F. L. Stanton, voices 
a general desire in saying, in the Atlanta Con- 
“We haven’t had a new book from 
James Whitcomb Riley in two years. The old 
ones are good enough, but we ‘ want ter hear 
the old band play’ again.” Mr. Riley’s Indiana 
publishers announce a new volume of his poems 
which is entitled ‘‘A Child World,” and is 
‘‘partly narrative and containing many lyr- 
” The poet has been concentrating his en- 
ergy on this volume. He has not appeared on 
the platform for some time, and few of his new 
verses have seen the light of printin newspaper 
or magazine. as was formerly the usual process. 
Mr. Riley writes more slowly than he used, and 
his muse is not so spontaneous as of old. 

= The stroke of paralysis which ends the active 
career of Margaret Sullivan will deprive the 
Chicago press of its most celebrated, if not 
its ablest, editorial writer. Mrs, Sullivan has 
been on the staff of one or another Chicago 
journal for thirty years, and in the position of 
editorial writer, a unique field for women in 
journalism, she earned the salary and did the 
work of the most capable man. One editorial 
in the old Times, directed against the Democ- 
racy and written hastily while she was yet a 
girl, is still quoted as a model of its kind. Mrs. 
Sullivan was an Irish girl, a Miss Buchanan, 
and became the wife of Alexander Sullivan, 
the Chicago lawyer. Probably no one else in 
America is so well informed on the Irish home- 


stitution, 


ics 


rule movement as she. 

=Mr. James Frederick Joy, of Michigan, 
who died a few days since at the age of eighty- 
five years, was one of the self-made men who 
have filled a large and honorable place in Amer- 
ican affairs. Starting life as aclerk ina village 
store, he made his way through college into a 
large and conspicuous law practice, and later 
became identified with the management of great 
railway properties, contributing enormously by 
his sagacity and energy to the development of 
all the systems with which he was connected. 
Few men have done more in their generation 
for the promotion of the prosperity of the 
Northwest than Mr. Joy. He was an earnest 
Republican, a warm personal friend of James 
G. Blaine, and made one of the speeches plac- 
ing Mr. Blaine in nomination for the Presidency 
in 1884. 

= The death in Auburn prison of Orrin W. 
Skinner is worth more than a passing notice, 
for the reason that it ends the criminal career 
of a man who might have been one of the ablest 
lawyers of his time, but who preferred to turn 
his remarkable talents to swindling and forgery. 
He possessed a singularly acute mind, a plau- 
sible tongue and engaging manners, and the ex- 
posure of his first deeds of rascality surprised 
none more than his most intimate friends. 
Skinner was first known to the public as having 
squandered the large fortune of O. H. Brown- 
ing, Johnson’s Secretary of the Interior, and 
his father-in-law, and he was subsequently en- 
gaged in swindling operations in all the large 
American cities and abroad. He was a native 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, and enjoyed the 
friendship of many prominent men, particu- 
larly of James G, Blaine. 
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The Woman’s Republic- 
an Campaign Quartette. 


REPUBLICAN women have reached a pitch of 
political enthusiasm this fall that bids fair to 
result in far-reaching bencfit to the party of 
honest money and protection to home interests. 

For the women who were fearless speakers 
and writers there was observed to be ready and 
waiting a boundless territory of ‘*‘ new land ”"— 
abundant opportunity for the exercise of talent, 
‘* And why not for musicians, too?” This was 
the query made one day at the Professional 
Woman’s League by an ardent young Repub- 
lican, Miss Eva Worms. This lady is a vocalist 

of rare ability, 
and although 
she is particu- 
larly busy this 
season study- 
ing for grand 
opera, her po- 
- litical sympa- 
thies are 
strong, and 
she was not 
long in decid- 
ing to act. In 
association 
with Miss 

Helen Varick 
Boswell she proceeded to form a campaign 
quartette of women to sing at the Republic- 
an meetings throughout the State, and this or- 
ganization is now actively in the field. 

The musical programme rendered by the 
quartette is a decided innovation at the aver- 
age mass- meeting. The numbers given are 
selected almost entirely from the works of the 
most eminent composers—as, for instance, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Neidlinger, and Hawley. 
Popular melodies will be sung, however, for 
encores or by special request. 

The first soprano of the quartette is Miss 
Schiller, a beautiful woman, who made her first 
vocal success 
in the German 
opera. She is 
naturally, 
from her 
training, a 
woman of fine 
stage 
ence, and is as 
enthusiastic 
over the fall 
schedule, 
which will 
take her over 
nearly every 
hill and dale of the Empire State, as though she 
were planning for a season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

The second soprano, Miss Eleanor C. Hill, isa 
pupil of Al- 
bert Thiers, a 
member of the 
Wednesday 
Morning 
Club, a sweet 
singer and a 
stanch Re- 


MISS EVA WORMS. 


pres- 





MISS SCHILLER, 


publican. 
Miss Alice 
Butler, who 


was with the 
“Fr ilby- 
company for 
thirty-six 
weeks, has been secured for second contralto. 
Miss Butler commenced her career some twelve 
yearsacoin England with D’Oyly Carte. Since 
then, for she is a very clever actress as well as 
singer, she has played with Rosina Vokes, Mrs. 
Potter, and under the management of Rosen- 
feld, Johnson, 
and A, M, Pal- 


mer, 





MISS ELEANOR C. HILL, 


Miss Worms 
will herself 
sing first con- 
tralto. Shei 
also a pupil ci 
Albert Thiers, 
and is best 
known in the 
musical world 
as ‘*Seforita 
Miralez,” a 
Spanish nom 
de theatre, which is eminently suited to her 
Castilian type of beauty. 

As a campaicn weapon the ‘*‘ Woman’s Quar- 
tette” is conceded to be one. of the most effect- 
ive employed by the Republican party. It is 
en argument to which it is impossible to ‘*‘ an- 
swer back,” while as an influence it is too in- 
sidious to suggest a timely resistance, The 
man who is in earnest about voting the straight 
Democratic ticket should take warning and 
not stray into a ‘‘ gold-bug ” mass-meeting when 
the Woman’s Republican Quartette is to furnish 
the music, M. A. Fanron, 


a 


MISS ALICE BUTLER 
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OIL CITY DELEGATION LISTENING TO THE ADDRESS OF MAJOR McKINLEY. 
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OIL CITY DELEGATION AND THEIR MASCOT, MAJOR AND MRS, McKINLEY Copy 

















4 THE WAY FROM COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, TO SHAKE THE HAND OF OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 
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MRS. MC’ 'INLEY LEAVING THE HOUSE FOR HER MORNING DRIVE, FIRST VOTERS DISCUSSING THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION IN 
FRONT OF THE COURT HOUSE, 


FORTY-FIVE PRETTY YOUNG WOMEN IN COSTUME, EACH REPRESENTING ONE OF THE STATES OF THE UNION, WHO BROUGHT 


S06, by J, Hemment, 
BASKETS OF FLOWERS. 


ESIDENT, AT HIS HOME IN CANTON, OHIO 


Bhted, iy by Leslie’s Weekly 
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Sesgui-centennial Cele- 
bration of Princeton 
University. 


THE elucational event of the present year is 
the gatrering to celebrate the completion of 
the one-hundred-and-fiftieth year of existence of 
the great educational institution at Princeton, 
New Jersey. This present epoch does not mere- 
ly mark the even half-hundred years of cvl- 
legiate activity; but it marks the termination 
of the long period during which the College of 
New Jersey has held a leading place in the 
educational development of our country, and 
the beginning of the broader field of work to be 
occupied by Princeton University. While this 
institution has been almost universally known 
as Princeton College, yet its official designation 
has been the College of New Jersey, that being 
the name under which it was first chartered, on 
October 22d, 1746 ; but during the present year 
the action of the trustees and the State Legisla- 
ture has permitted the substitution of the much 
more comprehensive, and at the same time lo- 
ealizing, official title of Princeton University. 

Princeton College has always been pervaded 
by a deep religious feeling, and in this respect 
it much resembles Yale College ; and its sym- 
pathies have undoubtedly been strongly Pres- 
byterian, which is not to be wondered at when 
we consider that the immediate occasion of its 
founding was the great schism in the American 
Presbyterian Church which occurred in 1741, 
and the population from which it drew students 
during the first century was either distinctively 
Presbyterian or else easily assimilated with it. 

Up to the advent of President McCosh in 
1868 the college had been poor in equipment 
and in invested funds for the support of profes- 
sorships and other current expenses. The build- 
ings were old and in many respects unsuited to 
the requirements of a modern college, and the 
professors were overburdened with a routine of 
work, which, except in a few cases, denied the 
possibility of independent research. But dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years the college has 
expanded in all directions, and it now enters on 
its university career in many respects the model 
institution of America. Located in 
town to which it has given its distinctive 
stamp, it possesses a campus easily the first in 


a small 


America, and on which are to be found many 
of the finest college buildings in the country, 
notable among which is the recently completed 
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Alexander Hall, used for assemblies on public 
occasions ; and also must be mentioned the 
Pyne Library building, which, although just 
begun, will, when completed, be the chief orna- 
ment of the college grounds. 

Of the older buildings, most interest centres 
in Nassau Hall, certainly historically the most 
famous of American college buildings, owing 
to the part played by it in the Revolutionary 
war. 

The scientific and literary contributions of 
Princeton professors have made the institution 
famous asa place of research as well as a seat 
of pedagogy. The names of Henry, Guyot, 
and Young among the scientists; and Burr, 
Edwards, Green, McCosh, Patton, and others 
among the philosophical and literary workers 
will be inseparably connected with the progress 
of discovery and learning in Amcrica. 

The idea seems to be to make this celebration 
not only of American but of international im- 
portance. Various corporate bodies of learning 
of Great Britain and the continent have signi- 
fied their intention of being officially represent- 
ed at these ceremonies ia order to express their 
appreciation of the importance of the occasion. 
Some of these delegates will give lectures in the 
Princeton University halls on important topics 
in their various departments. 

Lectures during the week of October 12th- 
19th have been definitely announced by the fol- 
lowing eminent specialists : on physics, by Pro- 
fessor J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, England ; 
on mathematics, by Professor Felix Klein, of 
Gottingen ; on literature, by Professor Edward 
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Dowden, of Dublin ; on metaphysics, by Pro- 
fessor Andrew Seth, of Edinburgh ; on philol- 
ogy, by Professor Karl Burgmann, of Leipsic ; 
on zodlogy, by Professor A. A. W. Hubrecht, of 
Utrecht. 

The programme and order of the celebration 
exercises is as follows: 

There will be three days, October 20th, 21st, 
and 22d, devoted to the formal exercises, al- 
though much additional time will be given up 
to collateral lectures and minor meetings. 

On Tuesday, Octcber 20th, takes place the 
commemorative religious service, beginning at 
eleven A. M. with a discourse by President Pat- 
ton; at three P. M.a formal reception of the 
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delegates from other colleges and universities 
takes place. 

October 21st is set apazt mainly for the 
alumni and students of the college, and in the 
morning an oration will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson, and a poem recited by 
the Rev. Henry Van Dyke ; a reception given 
by President and Mrs. Patton will follow these 
Athletic contests in the afternoon 
will be followed by a parade and torchlight 
and singing and other 


exercises, 


procession at night, 
campus exercises will follow. 

Thursday, October 22d, wili be the great day, 
for then will be made the official announcement 
of the university title, the list of recent endow- 
ments will be read, and commemorative de- 
grees conferred. A banquet in the evening will 
close the exercises. 

Since the accommodations of the town of 
Princeton are utterly inadequate for entertain- 
ing such a crowd as will assemble at this cele- 
bration, special trains will be run to and from 
the neighboring cities, even as far as New York 
and Philadelphia. The use of every available 
bedroom in Princeton has been begged, bor- 
rowed, or hired by the local committee on 
arrangements. 

The wearing of full academic costume is en- 
joined upon every one entitled to display it, 
and this will add much to the dignity of the 
occasion, 

A sesqui-centennial medal will be struck, and 
may be obtained by a subscription of five dol- 
lars for a bronze copy and fifteen dollars for a 
silver copy, including a handsome case. On the 
face of the medal is a fine representation of 
Nassau Hall, which, together with suitable in- 
scriptions, will make it a desirable memento of 
the celebration. FRANK WALDO. 


Photography by Wire. 


ALL sensations from the outer world are 
rays—vibrations of the ether fills all 
Touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing, are 
all forms of vibratory movement. The retina 
of the eye, the Organ of Corti in the inner ear, 
the taste-buds of the tongue, the hair-cells of 
the mucous membrane of the nose, the Pacinian 
corpuscles in the finger-tips, are those media in 
our bodies which so modify these various sense 
vibrations that they can proceed along our 
nerve fibres to the brain-cell centres. 

A nerve is nothing but a telegraph-wire of 
the brain. Nerve impulses travel slowly—only 
at express-train speed—fifty to sixty miles an 
hour. Nerves are poor telegraph-wires. Elec- 
tricity travels one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles a second alon s a telegraph-wire. 

There is no such thing as electricity in a tele- 
graph-wire. <A wire islike a path ina wood into 
which every traveler in that wood is deflected, 
because he knows it is the shortest way to his 
goal. A telegraph-wire has no such thing or 
quality as electricity within itself. It is all 
made up of iron particles. 

But for some strange reason the particles of 
vibratory ether choose this wire for their short- 
est and easiest path from point to point. They 
seem to be attracted into the wire from ad- 
jacent. space, and speed along between the mole- 
cules of metal. 

Hitherto, according to metaphysics, no ade- 
quate parallel could be drawn between a retina 


which 


space. 
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and a photographic film ; no likeness shown be- 
tween a nerve and a telegraph-wire, 

But recent physics and physiology prove that 
the scientist can make or find media which will 
act even better than the analogous portions of 
our bodily organs as modifiers of ether vibra- 
tions into what we know as electricity. 

In the phonograph it is a simple metal disk 
which vibrates with the voice at one end of the 
wire. Theso vibrations of this disk are carried 
along the wire and reproduce the same vibra- 
tions in a disk at its other extremity, so pro- 
ducing sound. 

In the Réntgen ray the medium is a tung- 
state of calcium mirror, 

In Dr. A. Graham Bell’s photophone the 
medium which so modifies the voice that it can 
be carried along a ray of light is selenium. 
This metal is used on account of its sensitive- 
ness to light. It is not sensitive to sound, but 
simply vibrates as would a common metal disk. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell and his assistant, Mr 
Taintor, described some time ago an instru- 
ment which they had constructed for carrying 
impressions of color and shape along wires. 

The medium employed by them was a sele- 
nium grate from four to six inches square. By 
a selenium grate I mean a grated metallic 
frame with the spaces between the metal bars 
filled in with selenium. Selenium is half metal 
and half mineral in its composition. 

Back of each of these little windows of sele- 
nium in Dr. Bell’s device was the end of a 
wire. The cable connecting this receiving disk 
of selenium with the transmitting disk at the 
other end was composed of as many different 
wires as there were little selenium windows in 
the grate. Each selenium window caught a 
different color or shape on its surface and mod- 
ified these color or shape rays so that they were 
transmitted over the wire and changed back 
again into color or shape vibrations by the sele- 
nium windows of the receiver at the other end 
of the cable. 

This multiplicity of wires made Dr. Bell’s 
apparatus uncommercial. It lacked simplicity. 
A single wire is commercially possible to con- 
nect points thousands of miles apart. But the 
cost and weight of a cable are prohibitive. 

When the telegraph instrument was first de- 
vised it suffered commercially from this same 
lack of simplicity. Each letter of the alphabet 
required a separate wire for its transmission. 
Now a single wire carries all of the ticks which 
form the words in the code. 

Dr. Elias Ries, of Baltimore, an electrical ex- 
pert, who has taken out over one hundred 
patents for electrical devices, has lately been 
experimenting toward the perfection of a device 
for sending photographs by wire. 

He has found that when he covers any part 
of the circuit of wire between selenium re- 
ceiver and selenium transmitter with a coil of 
wire, and bathes this coil with a cathode (Rint- 
gen ray), that one wire is so sensitized as to be 
able to carry the different impressions of color 
and shape received by each selenium window. 
He has thus made the invention commercially 
possible, and has successfully transmitted pict- 
ures over short trial distances. 

I have shown elsewhere how each one of 
man’s senses has degenerated. We cannot see 
as well as the eagle, nor hear as well as the cat, 
nor smell as well as the dog. 

The reason of this provision of evolution is 
If we need to see far we invent a 
telescope. If it becomes necessary to magnify 
small things we devise a microscope. If we 
must needs secure a truer and wider view than 
impinges on the retina we elaborate a camera. 

Thes2 inventions are comparatively old. But, 
as I have just shown, the new physics and the 
new cerebral physiology have pointed out the 
identity of the media and common carriers 
(nerves) of the brain with mineral and metal 
media and common carriers. The tissues have 


manifest. 


been found to possess, in a general way, quali- 
ties and characteristics which can be imitated 
Vital force, or thought itself, 


mechanically. 
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has been shown to be nothing more or less than 
a mode of vibration of ether particles. Our 
growing physical knowledge is showing that 
that undiscovered country—mind—is part of 
its own territory and not any metaphysical 
quagmire at all. 

S. MiLtytincton MILLER, M.D. 


OUR 





THOSE who enjoy seeing a strong play, artist 
ically played, should go to **Sue” at 
Hoyt’s. The piece—the result of a collabora 
tion between Bret Harte and T. Edgar Pember- 
ton—is a delightful picture of Western life in 
the gold days, and is written in the dramatic, 
pathetic, and humorous vein which has made 
Bret Liarte’s work world-famous. The play is 
presented on the programme as a comedy, but 
itis really a drama. Sve is an unsophisticated, 
innocent little Western girl who leads a lonely, 
wearisome existence on the ranch of her hypo- 
He induces her 


see 


critical and selfish old father. 
to marry a man she does not love, and her life 
is unhappier thanever. <A circus acrobat who 
has fatally stabbed a fellow-gambler comes to 
Sue’s farm and begs her to save him from the 
pursuing sheriff. Sue hides him in the hay- 
loft, and after the sheriff and her husband have 
departed on a false scent he comes out and 
makes love to her, attired in his circus span- 
gles. The sheriff returns to spend the night at 
the farm, and incidentally he makes desperate 
love to his pretty hostess, arousing the fierce 
jealousy of the husband. During the nightthe 
sheriff discovers the hiding-place of the acro- 
bat, who shoots him down. At the same mo- 
ment Sue’s husband, crazed with jealousy, also 
fires at him from an upper window. Later, 
when the acrobat is tried for the deed by a 
vigilance committee, Sue’s husband denounces 
himself as the guilty man. But the sheriff 
was not dead, and unexpectedly appears ia the 
court-room. The acrobat is given a last chance 
for his life by taking a flying lcap through the 
window, and Sve and her husband are recon- 
ciled. This interesting story has been admira- 
bly arranged for the stage. The action moves 
forward swiftly and smoothly, the characters 
are well drawn and stand out individually, and 
the interest is cleverly sustained until the final 
curtain. The interpretation could hardly be in 
better hands. Joseph Haworth, a capable and 
artistic actor, has a most difficult and ungrate- 
ful part as Jra Beasley, the husband. To be 
consistent with the character he is compelled to 
make him as unsympathetic and unmanly as 
possible, and this must be particularly distaste- 
ful work to an actor whose successes have been 
won in heroic réles like Paul Kauvar. To Mr. 
Haworth’s credit it must be chronicled that he 
played the part consistently throughout, and 
altogether gave a most admirable and artistic 
performance. Another delightful bit of acting 
was furnished by Horace Lewis, who played 
the egotistical old father. Mr. Lewis in this 
part proves himself to be one of the cleverest 
character actors on the stage. The part of 
the sheriff was vigorously played by Theodore 
Roberts, the acrobat was well done by Guy 
Standing, and Sam Reed made an excellent 
Judge Lynch, As to the partof Sue, it suffices 
to say it was played by Annie Russell, who has 
no equal on our stage in ingénue réles demand- 
ing the expression of innocence and purity. 
The part called for an innocent, sweet, lovable, 
unsophisticated country girl, and no one could 
have supplicd this demand so well as Miss Rus 
sell, unless it were [-ffie Shannon, and even she 
has not that note of childlike ingenuousness 
and innocence which is the chief charm of Annie 
Russell’s acting. 


The Barrison sisters, who will appear at Kos- 
ter & Bial'’s on the 5th instant, are five pretty, 
golden-haired American girls who went to Eu- 
rope about four years ago to make a reputation, 





THE BARRISON SISTERS, 
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which, it is claimed, is necessary before any 
American manager will take an interest in new- 
comers. The young girls certainly succeeded in 
acquiring a reputation. Their name is perhaps 
better known to-day than that of many an actor 
or actress who has been before the public for 
years. The reputation is not, perhaps, an envi- 
able one, but then managers—and the public, 
too, for that matter—are not over-particular in 
the matter of stage-folks’ morals. The doings 
f these young ladies on the continent have 
filled our newspapers for months, An Austrian 
flicer shot himself recently for one of them ; 
the German authorities not long ago expellel 
them from Berlin; a personage in high life 
ruined himself on account of one of them, and 
they have been mixed up in other equally tragic 
scandals too numerous to relate, all of which is 
far more than enough to make them famous ac- 
-yrding to up-to-date standards. Their stage 
specialty consists in skirt-dancing and ditty- 
singing. ot ae. 

In ‘* Half a King” Francis Wilson has once 
more a piece that suits him. This clever co- 
median is not at home in the legitimate. ‘‘ The 
Chieftain,” which he tried last season, was be- 
yond his grasp for that reason, and as it proved 
a financial failure Mr. Wilson perhaps acted 
wisely in selecting another operetta, less meri- 
torious artistically, but giving him more oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of that extravagant 
buffoonery which has made him first favorite 
among our singing comedians, ‘ Half a King” 
has been adapted from the French by Harry B. 
Smith, and Ludwig Englander has written new 
music for it. Its plot is as old as the hills, but 
it is amusing, and that is the main thing. A 
strolling player masqucrades as a duke in order 
to make a rich marriave for his daughter, who 
finally unmasks her father. Mr. Wilson is very 
droll as the mcuntebank, and succeeds in keep- 
ing his audiences in constant good humor, 
Lulu Glaser has the next part in importance, 
and sings gracefully and acts and dances well 
as Pierrette. Miss Glaser has a good voice, and 
she knows how to use it. Some of the songs and 
duets she has to sing are very melodious and 
were repeatedly encored. Another performer 
who deserves mention is Miss Christie McDon- 
ald, who plays with tact and grace the réle of 
the duke’s daughter. 

We have seen Anna Held, and certainly the 
Paris photographers have not flattered her. 
She is a beautiful creature, a picture of dainti- 
ness and grace for the eye to feast upon. As to 
her place in art, that is another matter. She is 
not an artist, and to compare her with Yvette 
Guilbert was the height of managerial absurd- 
ity. Her songs belong to that class of suggest- 
ive and vulgar ditties which have done much to 
make the name of the music-hall disreputable, 
and have nothing whatever in common with the 
songs in the Guilbert répertoire, which have real 
literary value. So when one has said that Mad- 
emoiselle Held can sing yards of nonsense pret- 
tily, that is about all there is tosay. One must 
admit, however, that she has more refinement 
than Fougire and other French singers of her 
class who have come over here. Sheis heard at 
her best, perhaps, when singing an English ditty 
entitled ‘Come Play with Me.” Her enunci- 
ation is good and her by play is diverting, but 
very suggestive. eee 

Georgia Cayvar’s starring tour will open at 
Palmer’s next Monday evening in a play enti- 
tled ‘* Mary Pennington, Spinster.” Miss Cay- 
van has not been seen on the stage since she left 
the Lyceum stock company two years ago. As 
leading lady of that organization Miss Cayvan 
did much excellent work, and in every part she 
played showed herself to be a painstaking act- 
ress, She has asympathetic and charming per- 
sonality, and she is thoroughly womanly, which 
in these days of bicycle girls is becoming a qual- 
ty rare enough to remark. Whether she pos- 
esses in herself sufficient strength to “star” 

mains to be seen. Miss Cayvan as a promi- 
1ont member of a well-equipped stock company 

iay be one thing, and Miss Cayvan and noth- 
ug but Miss Cayvan al! through the play may 

nother. In the best interests of the stage in 
his country it is to be hoped that one day the 
heatre-going public will put down its collective 
ot and discourago this pernicious starring 
ystem, which warps and paralyzes our play- 
vrights, fills our handsome play-houses with 
ad plays and worse actors, and keeps the intel- 
igent public from the theatre. 

ARTHUR HORNBLOW, 


A Day with Major 
licKinley. 


THESE are stirring times at Canton, Ohio. 
lhe day on which Major McKinley does not 
eview from ten to twenty-five thousand men, 
vomen, and children from all parts of the coun- 
ry is looked upon as a dies non, although no 
loubt the major would gladly welcome a day’s 
espite here and there. But the pilgrimage 
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THE VISITING AUSTRALIAN CRICKET TEAM—ONE OF THE VERY STRONGEST AGGREGATIONS 
OF STAR PLAYERS IN THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


seems to have no end ; all roads lead to Canton, 
the Mecca of the American people. As Major 
McKinley said, recently, ‘‘ There seem to be a 
great many Republicans this year.” 

We know, of course, that a Presidential cam- 
paign is in progress, but if you wish to see it 
‘“*wide open” go to Canton, where the delega- 
tions of women, of first voters, farmers, working- 
men, merchants, and last but not least, the old- 
soldier element ; this crops out in every delega- 
tion, troop, up the steps and across the porch to 
shake hands with our next President. One old 
fellow, with the Grand Army of the Republic 
button in his coat, grasped the major’s hand in 
both of his and gasped out: ‘‘ Major, you got 
me my pinshun and I’m goin’ to do everything 
I kin fer you! ’Rah for McKinley!” And as 
he swung his hat in the air the yell that came 
from the throats of those Indiana and Ohio 
men warmed the hearts of all who heard it. 
The major was touched, too, for he came down 
the steps and, mingling with the crowd, shook 
hands right and left with every man in the del- 
egation. As one old fellow said to me, ‘I only 
hed fifty cents left after I hed paid fer me ticket, 
but I’ve seen the major and shaken hands with 
him. I’d pawn my clothes rather than miss it.” 
This is a reflex of the personal enthusiasm for 
Major McKinley which all those who visit Can- 
ton carry away with them as a priceless souve- 
nir of the occasion. 

I stood close by the major, during one of these 
great days, through most of the trying ordeal 
of shaking hands with thousands of people, and 
the most remarkable part of it is to see the glow 
of pleasure and personal satisfaction of each in- 
dividual as he or she ascends the steps to shake 
hands ; it is not a hurried scramble, either ; 
each visitor is bent upon taking a good, square 
look at the major, and they getit. Some take 
off their hats, others do not; the major doffs 
his as the women approach ; after the hand- 
shake is over they gather again about the 
house and comment upon the major’s looks and 
remark how fresh and strong his voice is, al- 
though a dozen speeches a day in the open air 
is no unusual thing—and in every one of them 
there is some epigrammatic, clear, concise state- 
ment of fact that carries conviction with it, 
and which the auditor takes away with him. 

One of the extraordinary features of this pil- 
grimage is the number of women clubs and 
delegates. In some instances, as with the Wo- 
men’s Club from Oil City, Pennsylvania (who 
brought with them floral gifts), they marched 
to the McKinley residence in a solid body, and 
after meeting Major McKinley, entered the 
house to shake hands with Mrs. McKinley. 
These young women are doing the best work 
the ‘‘ new woman ” has yet attempted. 

It is a wonder how the McKinley household 
stands the strain of all this. From early in the 
morning until late at night the house is almost 
continually surrounded by thousands of people 
who, no matter whether they can see Major 
McKinley or not, get as close to the sound of 
his voice as possible. When the major is not 
making a speech there is a band on the lawn in 
front of his house, serenading him with patri- 
otic e<rs, or a quartette of singers at work on 
the campaign songs of the day. To relieve the 
major of some of the strain, other speakers are 
chosen from among the prominent visitors of 
the day, but no matter how much the major 
says, the crowds are always hungry for more, 
and they keep at it until the major gets on the 
chair again and speaks a few more words of 
welcome. 

As you can imagine, Canton, with a floating 
population of from ten to twenty-five thou- 
sand a day, is in a constant state of turmoil 


and excitement. Many of the vacant lots have 
tents erected on them from which the mul- 
titude is fed; lunch- wagons line the streets 
and the restaurants and hotels are taxed be- 
yond their capacity. The town itself is a mass 
of bunting from one end to the other, and 
there is hardly a building in the place upon 
which McKinley’s portrait does not hang, 
framed in the national colors. Many of the 
children are dressed in red, white, and blue, 
with sailor collars of blue, carrying the stars. 
The extraordinary enthusiasm of the towns- 
people is each day re-enforced by the tidal 
wave of visitors which simply swamps the town 
of Canton. It must be said, however, that the 
people of Canton have risen to the occasion, 
and absolute order is maintained by the effi- 
cient citizen’s committee in its endeavors to 
have everything pass off without friction. 

At Major McKinley’s house Captain Hiestand 
and Mr. Boyle look after the special callers. 
Those who are privileged to pass into the inner 
circle cannot fail to be impressed by the beauti- 
ful comradeship which is so evident as existing 
between Major and Mrs. McKinley. There is 
something in the bearing of each to the other 
that gladdens the heart to see. 

Harry P, Mawson. 
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The Australian 
Cricket Team. 


THE visiting Australian cricketers, individ- 
ual mention of whom was made last week, have 
proved themselves, in their matches thus far 
with American teams, a team of exceptional 
brilliancy and well-proportioned strength. If 
not the very strongest team playing to-day in 
all the world, they are one of the strongest. 

With apparently no trouble whatsoever, they 
simply played all around the Philadelphia team 
in their first match, and with the team of the 
New Jersey Athletic Club as opponents, did the 
trick more easily still. 

In the second match with Philadelphia’s crack 
cricketers the antipodeans scored the high total 
of four hundred and twenty-two runs for their 
first innings. Philadelphia could score but one 
hundred and forty-four for their first, which 
rendered a one-innings defeat probable. 

A group picture of the team, which appears 
in this issue of LesLic’s WEEKLY, shows its 
members to be a sturdy lot, well-conditioned 
and well-proportioned. 

A PROMISING FooT-BALL SEASON OPENS. 

The foot-ball season of 1896 opens this week 
with several practice games East and West. 
Indications point unmistakably to a very suc- 
cessful and interesting eight weeks or so of the 
sport, even though Yale will not meet her old 
rival, Harvard—nor will the New Haven men 
play the ambitious sons of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Almost without exception the captains of the 
different college teams are satisfied with the 
outlook for strong elevens, which means that 
good material abounds in the incoming fresh- 
men classes, and the stars of last year have not 
dropped out in such a wholesale way as to 
totally disrupt any one team. 

To be sure, Harvard loses the Brewer broth- 
ers ; Pennsylvania, Brooke and Williams, of 
which fact more anon ; Princeton, Lea and 
Hearn ; and the other colleges one or more good 
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men in each case, but in most instances there 
are players of promise to fill the shoes of the 
stars. 

While Yale cannot hope to develop a second 
Thorne this season, there is no doubt that a full- 
back will be found before the season is very old 
who will ably carry on Thorne’s good work as a 
kicker. 

Murphy, Yale’s star tackle, will captain the 
team this year, and with the assistance of the 
usual body of coachers he is expected to render 
a good accounting. Murphy is a player of 
marked personality, which exerts an influence 
upon any one associated with him. It is a sure 
thing that he will prove a Napoleon whom each 
player will follow to do or die. 

Wharton, Pennsylvania’s giant guard of sev- 
eral years’ standing, will lead the Quaker 
forces, and lead them well, according to the ex- 
perts who closely followed the work of the team 
at Mecox, Long Island. 

The loss of Brooke and Williams is a severe 
one. Particularly will the great kicking of 
Brooke be missed. Both of these men are still 
undergraduates of the university, but are 
barred from playing. The story of their ex- 
clusion is a funny one, to say the least. 

After the season of 1895, it appears that Har- 
vard foot-ball men made it plain to the foot- 
ball officials of Pennsylvania that Brooke and 
Williams had no right to play in 1896, because 
of a four years’ service in college foot-ball. 
Pennsylvania could not see it that way, but 
offered generously to refer the matter to the 
various athletic -news contributors of a New 
York weekly paper. These contributors, after 
much weighty consideration, came to the con- 
clusion that Brooke alone was not eligible. 
This decision was based on the assumption that 
the preparatory school team on which Will- 
iams played was not in the same class as the 
team on which Brooke played before going to 
Pennsylvania ; hence, while Brooke might be 
said to have played four years, Williams had 
only played three years. 

Of course such an absurd decision stuck ip 
the crop cf the Harvard men, who in short 
order settled the matter by telling Pennsyl- 
vania that a Harvard team would not play 
against either Brooke or Williams. 

This was certainly an arbitrary move, consid- 
ering the fact that Harvard had consented to 
leave the matter to a set of referees, but Penn- 
sylvania—though justly indiznant—decided to 
abide the fates in order to keep the Harvard 
game on the schedule. 
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A New Plant that 
Cures Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair in Hay-fever season, being unable to lie 
down night or day. The Kola Plant cured him 
at once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. So great is their faith in 
its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, of 1164 Broadway, New 
York, to make it known, are sending out large 
cases of the Kola compound free to sufferers 
from Asthma, All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neigh- 
bors about it. Send your name and address on 
a postal-card, and they will send you a large 
case by mail free. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. * 





Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening. strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BakinG Powver Co., New York. 
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WHIG HALL. ATHLETIC CLUB HOUSE. 
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MARQUAND CHAPEL. MURRAY HALL MUSEUM. INTERIOR OF ALEXANDER HALL, 


THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, OFFICIALLY KNOWN UNTIL THE PRESENT YEAR AS THE COLLEGE 
OF NEW JERSEY.—From PsHoroGrapss By PACH BROTHERS AND OTHERS.—{SEE PaGE 234.] 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie’s Weekly, 
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Assets, $15,780,000 
Income, = 12,500,000 
Surplus, 3,300,000 


A Life Insurance Policy 


issued by The Prudential ae oe 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar to the British Empire. 
The Prudential insures men, women, and children. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE SOUDAN—HAULING A GUN-BOAT UP A NILE CATARACT, EXECUTION OF THE MURDERER OF THE LATE SHAH 
London Graphic. OF PERSIA.—London Graphic. 








MEETING © MR. JACKSON, THE POLAR EXPLORER, AND PROFESSOR 
NANSEN IN FRANZ JOSEF LAND.—lllustrated London News. 
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THE CYCLE AGAINST THE HORSE IN THE FRENCH MILITARY MANCEUVRES, 
Black and White. 
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PATRICK J. P. TYNAN (‘‘ NUMBER ONE”) An insurgent leader. A group of Christian natives. 
ALLEGED DYNAMITER. THE TROUBLES IN CRETE.—Illustrated London News. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


DALY’S 


George Edwardes’s Japa- 
nes* Musical Comedy, 
CHORUS OF 40. 





Every Evening at 8. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


SHA 


ORCHESTRA OF 25, 





BROADWAY. To-night, 8:10. 


Jefferson de Angelis Opera Co. THIRD WEEK. 
THE CALIPH. 
KOSTER & BIAL’S. = ToO-NIGHT. 


NOTHING BUT GREAT STARS. 
Cissy Fitzgerald, Eugene Stratton, Flying Jordans, 








Clermont, Nobel, Kaoly, Macarte Sisters, Phoites, 

Griffin and Dubois, and Dog Orchestra. 

5TH AVE. THEATRE. | «.c. mex, 
PROP, 


Season Opens Sept. 16. 
Box Office now open, 9 to 6 o'clock. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN. 


HOYT’ S THEATRE, 24th Street, 
Hoyt & McKee, Proprietors. Near Broadway. 
First stage SU my Bret Harte and 
production of Edgar Pemberton. 
Cast includes Annie eet and Joseph Haworth. 
E svenings $8 30. Matinée, Saturday. 





AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


is cheiper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
ao up on the Gail Borden Eagle Braud Condensed 
Milk. 


Dr. SIEGERT’S Angostura Bitters is a world-re- 
nowned article. Beware of imitations. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhoga. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


THE superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano 1s to 
be found in its volume. purity and richness of tone, 
and solidity of construction. The Bijou Parlor Grand 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic skill 


Five cents saved on soap; five dollars lost on 
rotted clothes. Js that econumy 2 There is not five 
cents’ difference between the cost of a bar of the 
poor-st soap made and the best, which is, as ail 
know, Dobbins’s Electric 


THE Original Angostura Bitters (must of uecessity 
be genuine) aid digestion. Dont accept substitutes: 
insist upon having the Abbott Brand. Druggists and 
dealers. 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 


DE AFNSSS. & HEAD NOISES CURED, 





Our INVISIBLE TUL when all else 
as classes help eyes. NOPAIN. e jew dh heard. 
Gend to F, Hiscox Co., S53 |i’ way, N. Y.. for Book sth FREE 
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washing the hair, $3 
cleaning and purify- yS 
ing the scalp is done 98 
away with if you Js 
use 

this  GONSTANTINE’S 
Soap. PINE TAR SOAP 
—* (Persian Healing) 
then 8 


it’s delightful for the 
every day toilet and = 


bath. ; = 


Sold by druggists. 
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TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLON 
CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The route is via Denver, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The cars are fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
rooms, heat and light, and, in fact, all the 
conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 
car ; they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the Pullmans run on the limited 
express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third (%) of the price. 

Write for full particulars toT. A. Grapy, 
Excursion Manager, C. B. &Q. R. R., 211 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CQ 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 


E. (}RILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold bj all Druggists. 











BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


BRIGHT’S, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, Professor - Practical Medicine in the University of New York: 
ean No. 2, in Chronic 
RR neys occurring in gouty and rheumatic subjects, 


nia BU 
Kia SUFFALO LITHIA 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphle t free. 


“Thave 
Kbright’s Disease of the 
with 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








Within the reach of “y 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives SIX MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 


between 18 and 60 years of age, against accidental 
death. 

$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York for the security 
of the insured. 





Tr Sale at 


LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 


New York. 


LEGAL NOTICES, 
ATTENTION IS CALL = TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENTsS IN THE CITY RECORD” com 


mencing respectively on the third and tenth days of 
September, 1896, and continuing therein for nine (9) 
days following each of the above Gates, of the con. 
firmation of ‘the assessments for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following, in the 
TWELFTH WARD: PUBLIC PARK. at junction of 
Avenue St. Nicholas, Seventh Avenue, and One Hun- 
dred ard Seventeenth Street 

TWENYrY-THIRD AND TWENTY - FOURTH 
WARDs. BROOK AVENUE. from East One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-fifth Street ° Wendover Avenue 

ASHBEL FITCH, Comptroller. 

York, ake Department, Comp- 
September 12th, 1896. 


City of New 
troller’s Office, 





AG ENTS WANTED.— Ilustrated, humorous, 
political, ““GUIDK UP SALT RIVER.” Ten cents. 
5 Euclid Avenue, Room 14, Cleveland, Ohio. 





397 Broadway, 
OPIUM "33: ORUNKENNESS 
Cured in 10 to 20 Days. u 


NoP 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS. LE KNONOMIOL 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers. 
ciauor Dealers and Druggists- 























competent Club 


WANTED me en i 


men, Men, Girls 

or Boys) in 

every town in 
the U.S. to get orders for our cele- 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop IncomEs. Bite PRESENTS 
with ev rery sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad and Ié6c. in stamps, and we will 
nail you a 1-4 5 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, anc 


ull particula a 
THE GRE TAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W.), 
81 & 383 Vesey Street, New York, F.O. Boy 


The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 
PERFECT IN PATTERN, [ATERIAL, 
FIT AND WORKIIANSHIP. 


avreful attention, 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






ComPANY 





Vail Orders will receive prompt a vd ¢ 





MAIN STORE—6th Ave., 13th to 14th St. 


NEW ANNEX: 


Now Open. 


WE SELL GOODS 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE 

WE BUY FOR CASH 

WE SELL FOR CASH 

WE ASK NO CREDIT 

WE GIVE NO CREDIT. 
WHY ? 

RECAUSE 

SMALL PROFITS SATISFY US. 
WHY ? 

BECAUSE WE HAVE 


PORCELAIN WORKS IN CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA, 


nanufacturing Table China of every description. WE 
ARE THE ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOODS HOUSE 
HAVING THESE FACILITIES 
NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE 
WHY ? 
BECAUSE WE HAVE A 


CIGAR FACTORY AT i8s5SIXTH AVE., where we make 
up only the best tobacco in the best manner, Most of 
the employés in this factory are expert Havana cigar 
iakers, We sell their product at the lowest priceg in 
this country WE ARE THE ONLY RETAIL DRY- 
‘“OODS HOUSE cigars it sells. 


NO PROFIT TO THE 


WHY *¢ 


BECAUSE WE MAVE A 

HARNESS FACTORY in NEW YORK, where we mans. 
acture the femous Commerford harness VE RE 
'HE ONLY RETA DRY-GOODS HOUSE DOING 
HIS. Wealso carry a full line of High-grade Harness 
ind Stable Equipments of other makes. Our prices are 
from 20 to 40 per cent. lower than regular dealers’. 


NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE. 


manufacturing the 
MIDDLEMAN HERE, 








MACY’ 


NEW ANNEX—s3, 55, 57 and 50 W. 14th St., 


running through to 15th St. 





TWO FLOORS FOR FURNITURE. 
TWO FLOORS FOR MEN’S GOODS. 
EVERYTHING A MAN 
OR BOY WEARS. 





CHEAPER THAN 
WHY +: 


BECAUSE WE HAVE A 

BICYCLE FACTORY AT PATERSON, N. J. Its 
product is the Webster Wheel, which has stood the 
severest tests and given riders the best satisfaction, We 


employ no agents to sell it; no wheels are given away 
for advertising ; in short, nothing is done to inerease the 
cost of this bievcle above that of its production. It is the 
best bicycle that skilled labor can produce ARE 
THE ONUY RETAIL DRY-GOODS HOUSE bse .. 
uring its own bicycles, 

NO PROFIT TO MIDDLEMAN 


THE HERE, 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE 

As we give no credit WE INCUR NO BAD DEBTS, and 
do not have to cover losses made this way, nor to earn 
the expense of a special book-keeping department for 
credit accounts by charging high prices for our goods. 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE WE HAVE A 
GLASS CUTTING AND DECORATING SHOP IN 
JERSEY CITY, the largest of the kind in this country 
WE ARE THE’ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOODS HOUSE 
having such facilities 

NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE. 
BECAUSE WE HBAVE / 


POTTERY 


AT RUDOLSTADT, THURINGIA, for the 
mant*sacture . 


of Figures, Busts, Vases, Cabinet Orna- 
ments anu e~tistic China and Bric-a-Brac. Rudolstadt {s 
the home of pottery. There the finest clay, the most skill- 
ful and painstaking artists are,and WE ARE THE ONLY 
RETAIL DRY-GOODS HOU SE emploving them directly 
in the manufacture of the goods we sell 


NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE. 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE 
WE DO NOT GIVE DISCOUNTS to dressmakers, 
shopping agents, coachmen, or any one else Most 


houses give such ‘dise ounts, and this, in connection wit! 
their credit system, compels them to sell at much hig! 


WHY ? 


HAVE A 

AT 799 GREENWICH ST., N. Y. CITY, 
for the manufacture of perfumery and toilet requisites 
under the direction of an experienced chemist WE 
ARE THE ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOUDS HOUSE that 
has such a laboratory. 


BECAUSE WE 
LABORATORY 


NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE, 
WHY ? 
BECAUSE WE HAVE A 


GLASS CUTTING AND CHINA DECORATING SHOP 
on the premises, enabling us to match up broken sets in 
riche ut crystal or the finest porcelain ware. NO OTHER 


HOUSE IN THE WORLD DOES THIS 
NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE, 
WHY ? 
BECAUSE WE HAVE A 
LADIES’ SILK -WAIST AND ot K -UNDERWEAR 
FACTORY AT 9 BANK 8T., EW YORK CIry, 
We are the only RETAIL DRY-Goobs HOUSE manu- 


facturing the silk underwear it sells 
NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE. 


WHY ? 


BECAUSE WE HAVE A 
SHIRT FACTORY IN POUGHKEEPSIF, N.Y. We 
are THE ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOODS HOUSE mak- 


ing the Shirts it sells, 
NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE. 





rrimary, See 


B A SPECIA ALTY (tenes: ondary or Ter- 


tiary KBLUOD PUISON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home for sume price under same guaran- 
ty. lf you prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide are and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 

out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO} 

we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannot cure, This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
c.ans.e #500,000 capital behind our uncondt 
tionai guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK REMEDY Co, 

7 Masonic Temple, CHICAG®, ILL. 
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Ze VERS! AND CUFFS. 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


gualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold atall| ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
send (wet ty-five cents for a bux of ten Collars 
or five pairs of Cuffs, ..aming the size and style. 

Ga Sample Coliar and pair of Cuffs sent for 6 CENTS. 
REVEESIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,New York 








Bicycles and Sporting Goods. 
Harness and Horse Goods. 


ANY OTHER HOUSE, BUT FOR CASH ONLY. 


WHY ? 


HAVE 
ATING 


BECAUSE WE 


CHINA DECOR WORKS IN LIMOGES, France 









supplying us with the highest grades of dinner, tea and 
course servic and fancy tah por ain France has 
always held the highest in china roduction WE 
ARE THE ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOODS HOUSE to 
bring to its customers direc fro. the manufactory 
these marvels of French art, 
NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERI 
WHY 

BECAUSE WE HAVE A 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR FACTORY IN NEW HAVEN, 
CONN We are THE ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOODS 
HOUSE manufacturing the Ladies’ Underwear it sells. 


NO PROFIT TO TH! 


WHY ? 


WE HAVE A 

IN BELFAST, IRELAND 
linen trade, and we are 
STORE HAVING 


MIDDLEMAN HERE, 


BECAUSE 
FACTORY 
the seat of the 
RETAIL DRY-GOODS 
FACTORY THERI 


NO PROFIT 


This place is 
THE ONLY 
ITS OWN 


TO THI 


a 

WHY ? 
HAVE A 
ACTORY IN STEINSCHONATU, BO- 
where table glass as wel! as fancy glassware of 
every description ts made Bohemian glass rivals in 
beauty the exquisite creations of the ancfent glass 
workers, WE ARE THE ONLY RETAIL DRY-GOODS 
HOUSE having these goods from their own works. 


NO PROFIT TO THE MIDDLEMAN HERE 


MIDDLEMAN HERE, 


BECAUSE WE 


GLASSWARE F 
HEMIA, 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Mrs. CasEy—‘ Phwat are 


ez goin’ t’ name th’ darlint ?” 


Mrs. O’Brizen—‘‘ Solomon Isaacstein Jacob Cohen Aaron O’Brien ; an’if he don’t 


git rich wid thot name he kin shtarve t’ deth, begorrah !”—Judge. 





Noenol 
Constable K2Co 


AUTUMN STYLES. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Plain Camel Hair and Canvas 
Cloths, English and Scotch 
Cheviots d} Homespuns, 
Colored Cashmere d&> White Armures, 
Drap @ Eté. 


; 648 
Suitings. 
Check and Plaid Suitings, Fancy 


Jacquard Suitings, Beige 
Mixtures. 


Broadway R ' 9th 6. 


NEW YORK. 








WA i GLvrae ty 


, ee Ideal Toilet Soap. Makes an 
ropacbion sol, Sich ARES of Semee: 
seb 


Pidee pen 











EARL & WILSON’S. 
)MENS LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
“ARE THE BEST” 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 











Manhattan, 
Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 
For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party. 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 
' No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
|G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
So.g Proprigtors, 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W., London, England, 

























LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO.« 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e, 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 








URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold -=Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 


Gooseeoooeooooosssoooscoess 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ s— 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that th 
name Beeman is on eac 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


hewing Gum 
And a Delicious Bemedy for 
- Indigestionand Sea Sickness, 
A » Send Se, forsample package, 
'} Beeman Chemical Co. 
= «6-20 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


nators of 
Penein chewing Cum. 

















BRAND . 
COLLAR ofl Na 


Wr BARKER. Manufacturer. ae: NY. 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PFPianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-166 E. 14th St., New York. 
Cavution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 
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“HUNTER 


hy Baltimore Rye” 


The American Gentleman’s 


WHISKEY. 

FOR CLUB, FAMILY AN} MEDICINAL 

- USE. 

YEARS THE 

oLb. BEST 
SUTER WHISKEY 
. e _ IN 
Baitim one RYE AMERICA 
mtittas Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


BALTIMOR 


when stimulant is prescribed. 


wpe Pure, Old, Mellow, 


It is pure.” ** SOLD AT ALL °° 
First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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only the genuine. 


Hartford 


out Hartford Tires ; 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 
right kind of tires in preference to all others. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


MUM 
Single- 


MK ww 


Tube. Tires 


It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- 


it is possible to put up with 


Take 








New York. 


| gy 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


sideline 


Aw 


~~ 


RR Ww Chicago. 


SG WW  "”"”hn& ea 





neys, liver, or lame back will find in 


“WG Stee rt eee ma 


re en 


not only a cheap but.safe remedy. Be sure to get Allcock’s. 





pea one suffering from weakness of the chest, dacit: datina kid- q 


Porous 
Plasters 








“A FAIR FACE MAY 


PROVE A FOUL BAR- 


GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


_ SAPOLIO_ 








Rae's Lucca Oil : 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


The ] Perfection of Olive Oil 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 7 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 3 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 1 
product. = 


S. RAE & CO., +4 
Leghorn, Italy. 














FAST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
DUBUQUE 


OSE 
_ KANSAS CITY 
F. H. LORD, a. P. P&T. A., CHICAGO. 
New York Office. 319 Broadway. 




















Who can think “” 

—— some simple, thing 

to patent? Protect 

your ideas; the ae brin, you wealth. Write 

OHN WED va O., Patent Attorneys 

Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 





and Whiskey Habit cured at 
home without pain. Book 
PLUM : particulars sent FREE, 


PLUM: M. WOOLLEY, M.D. 


Atlanta, Ga. Office, 104 North Pryor Street. 


Established 1836. 








FVALTER BAKER & CO, uum § 


| Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


=> > > se ® @® 2 2 22] 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark v 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. ¢ 


ee HB QVeeoesoseoesouese’ 








IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





